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Our Success, 

Our most sincere acknowledgements are due to Agents, 
Post Masters, and the friends of Agriculture generally, for 
the kind and efficient aid which we have received during the 
past month. It is with great pleasure we inform them that 
we received, during the month of March, very nearly two 
thousand subscribers. And although many more will be re- 
quired, in order to defray the expenses of the present year, 
enough has been done to convince the most sceptical, that 
this paper can and will be sustained, notwithstanding 
some opposition, and the pressure of the times. Let the 
friends of the cause continue to exert themsclves a little 
longer, as they have thus far, (which fe are confident they 
will do,) and we will soon show that the Genesce country is 
not on the retrograde, hut is still able to sustain the cheapest 
and one of the best agricultural papers in the Union. 





Be Particalar, 

We again have to caution ocr friends not to send letters 
addressed to the “ Ejitor of the Genesee Farmer,” (without 
attaching the word New,) as they are claimed by Mr. Tucker 
or his agent, and we do not rezcive them. We have lost a 
number of remittances in this way, and Mr. T. being now 
absent, we have been unable, «s yet,to recover them, al- 
though informed of the circumstances, 

Address papers, ‘‘ New Genesee Farmer,” an] letters to 

BATEHAM & MARSILALL. 





A rew Extra Cortes of this paper are distributed on ac- 
count of the advertisements and other matters which it 
contains. Any persons who may receive it, who are, not 
subseribers, need not consider themselves urged to subseribe 
if not disposed to do so. Any subscribers who may receive 
an extra copy, are requeste! to give it cireulatio:. — 

I? The friends of the Genesee Farmer are particularly 
requested to read the article on pace 52. 
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The Public Press. 

We feel under much obligation to many Editors for the fa- 
vorable manner in which they have noticed our effort, and 
their liberality in offering us exchanges. The price of our 
paper is so small, compared with most of theirs, that we do 
not ask, or expect them to exchange with us; but we will 
send our paper to all who will notice or advertise it, men- 
tioning the character, terms, and agents, and send us one pa- 
per, marked. Agents for the Rochester Seed Store, and all 
Post Masters are agents for the “‘Farmer.” 

All Agricu!tural P are requested te exchange with us, 
and may draw for any difference in value. 

7 Will the American Farmer (and others) please give 
credit to the New Genesee Farmer for whatever it extracts 
from our pages, and not to the “Genesee Farmer.” And 
wil! the Yanxee Farmer please inform its readers where it 
found the article in its No. 12, headed “Rohan Potatoes in 
Wheatland,” and signed R. Harmon? It looks very much 
like something that we have read before somewhere, and we 
guess the Yankee did not mean to call it original. 





Agents For the New Genesee Farmer. 

It does not appear to be understood by all of our friends, 
that Post Masters generally are authorized to act as Agents 
for this paper, and most of them very kindly consent to do 
so, Consequently our readers who feel disposed to aid us, 
and do their neighbors a favor, have only to hand their 
names, with the money, to the Post Master, and request him 
to forward them to us. 

Persons residing near the towns mentioned on our last 
page, can make payments to, and get the back numbers of 
the Seed Store Agents. 





Hints for the Month. 

At the opening of this month the farmer should pre- 
pare to drive his business energetically—to take time 
by the forelock, and to keep well fahead of his work. 
The success of some crops greatly depends on their 
being early putin, and well put in. 

There are many places, on heavy soils, where large 
patches of wheat have been winter-killed; let these 
patches be sown with spring wheat, and this vacant 
ground will not be lost. 

Take early measures to cart out all the manure 
which hasbeen collected during winter, to be applied 
to corn and root crops. <A farmer might as well 
throw away his pocket-book, as to leave manure wast- 
ing by fermentation, when it can be applied with so 
much advantage. 

As good crops depend much on ploughing well, and 
getting ground in good order, hasty and superficial 
ploughing should always be avoided, and thorough 
work only performed. In ploughing ground already 
broken, instead of attempting to cut slices. foot or 
eighteen inches wide, they should be only six or eight 
inches. Let the farmer try this mode, and the appear 
ance of the work will convince him of its advan- 
tage. 

Plaster operates to the greatest advantage by being 
sown early. 

Meadows should be early and carefully shut up; and 
all animals excluded from them. New ones should 
be cleared of stone, and rolled. 

Draining, on hard soils, where not too wet, may be 
done much more easily and cheaply in spring, than in 
autumn when the soil has become hard and dry. 

Young fruit trees that stand in grass ground, should 
have the earth spaded two or three feet around them, 
and kept clear from grass and weeds during summer, 

Peach trees should be examined at the roots, for the 
worm, which eats and remains in the bark; its pre- 
sence is generally indicated by the oozing gum at the 
surface of che ground. 

Plant ornamental trees and shrubs whenever oppor- 








tunity permite—a farmer who attends only is making 
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money, and not to pet ees of his dwelling, neg- 
lects an important comfort of life. 

Let strict accounts be kept of the fawing 2 2 
tions for every day in the year, and of every on 
the farm,that the profit and expenses of each crop may 
be known. m 


Agriculture in Upper Canada. 

Notwithstanding the numerous iahernes under 
which the farmers of Upper Canada have red for 
several years we perceive that there is still a most 
praiseworthy spirit of improvement existing there.— 
The numerous scientific lish and Scotch agricul- 
turists who reside in that rich province, are too intel- 
ligent and fond of reading, to remain uninformed res- 
pecting the improvements of the age; and too enter- 
prising and public spirited,not to carry them into prac- 
tice, as soon as the means are brought within their 
reach. A number of efficient Agricultural Societies 
exist in the province, and appear to be conducted with 
much ability and usefulness. Many very superior 
domestic animals have been imported, and i ved 
implements, seeds, “&c., are annually introdu 

Above all, we are happy to see that agricultural pa- 
pers are receiving an increased patronage in Upper 
Canada. The New Genesee Farmer, owing to its 
low price and perfect adaptedness to the climate, soil 
and system of pare. is fast gaining circulation, 
both among individual farmers and societies. We 
hope soon to find some valuable co ndents among 
our Canadian friends; and we ooull suggest to the 
officers of Agricultural Societies, the expediency of 
making this paper the organ of their communications, 
with which they can most readily promote the inter- 
ests of Agriculture in me! Canada. Our terms to 
companies are so extremely low, that a mere trifling 
sum would place the paper in the hands of each mem- 
ber; and if a large number are taken, we will send 
the packages by steamboats, during navigation, if de- 
sired, eo as to avoid postage; and we will also devote a 
portion of our columns to the more particular interests 
of Canadian readers. We hope this eubject will re- 
ceive prompt consideration; so that if desired, we may 
furnieh them all with the back numbers. 

The following notice, copied from the Cobourg Star, 
is a good illustration of the spirit which is manifested 
by the people of Upper Canada. Let this spirit of im- 
provement be cultivated and increased, as it easily 
| be, till it pervades the whole farming community, 
and the charecter of that naturally fine country, wi 
soon attain an eminence, which will surprise those ill- 
informed minds who imagine Canada to be a cold, 
unfruitful region; and who suppose that its farmers are 
behind the age in agriculture. It is true they may 
make less noise, and appear to move more slowly in 
the march of improvements; but it will be f im 
the long run, that their progress was more sure, and 
their success more permanent, than that uf many of 
those who think they are making the most rapid ad- 
_— om 

“*We understand that at a committee meeting of the 
Northumberland Agricultural Society, held at Graf- 
ton last Wednesday, it was resolved to import a large 
quantity of Plaster of Paris, to be sdld at cost and 
charges, to members of the society; and alao a quan- 
tity of the celebrated Rohan Potatoes, to be distribu- 
ted among them gratuitously. No member, however, 
is to be entitled to avail himself of either of these ad- 
vantages, unless he shall have becomv so, and paid his 
annual subscription of one dollar to the Treasurer, 
previous to the first day of April next. Wehope that 
our farmers will profit by this information. Grafton 
Fair, for cattle, all sorts of live stock, manufactures, 
&c., we would remind our readre, will take place on 
Wednesday, the 15th day of April.” 


Farmer? Meeting . 

Just as this was going to press, we had an 
interview with Mr. T. W. atal one or two others, 
who were desirous that a call should immediately be 
published for a meeting of farmerg and the fri of 
Agriculture, to take into consideation the subject of 
forming an Agriculture! enciety in this county, and 
discussing any other matiersof interest to the Farm. 
ing community. The time and place were not 
on before our paper went to press. If it ie decided to 
have the meeting befbre next month, notice thereat 
will be given in the Rochester Newspapers. 
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Lime as Manure for Wheat. . 
Our correspondent *‘ Seneca.” in our second No., 
inquires for the best method of testing the presence 
and quantity of lime in soils, and whether the use of 
lime on what are termed limestone soils, is beneficial. 
It is much to be regretted that accurate and syste- 
matic experiments have not been made to a greater ex- 
tent in this country on the use of lime; but that it is 
" greatly beneficial to many of our soils, has been suffi- 
ziently proved, and none appear to doubt. Experi- 
. ments have especially proved its value in the culture of 
wheat. 

In order to ascertain the presence of lime, (carbo- 
nate of lime), let a handful of the soil be put into a 
glass containing water sufficient to cover it; stirring it 
until it is entirely freed from atmespheric air, and re- 
moving what vegetable fibres and scum may appear 
upon the surface. Then pour in a quarter or half an 
ounce of muriatic acid, which, by its greater specific 
gravity, will sink and mix with the soil. If any lime 
be present it will immediately combine with the muri- 
atic acid, and effervescence will follow from the escape 
of the carbonic acid. This method will indicate a 
very minute proportion of carbonate of lime, as, ac- 
cording to Ruffin, ‘‘the gas that only eight grains of 
calcareous earth would throw out, would be equal in 
bulk to a gill measure, Indeed, the product of only a 
sia@gie grain of calcareous earth, would be abundantly 
plain to the eye of the careful operator, though it 
might be the whole amount of gas from two thousand 
grains of soil.’ If no effervescence whatever is visi- 
ble, we may be certain that the soil does not contain the 
smallest portion of carbonate of lime. 

To ascertain the precise quantity of lime, when pre- 
sent, one of the best methods is by means of the pneu- 
matic apparatus of chemists, which measuresthe quan- 
tity ofacarbonic acid gas liberated; the quantity which 
two grains of the carbonate of lime will yield, being 
equal in bulk to one ounce of water. Its proportion 
in the soil can hence be readily calculated. It is to be 
observed, however, that in this experiment, the soil 
must be thoroughly dried before the operation, other- 
wise, in weighing it, the presence of water would 
cause inaccuracy and spoil the result. Care must also 
be taken that a suffieient quantity of muriatic acid is 
added, and that it acts thoroughly on all parts of the 
soil. 

The second inquiry of our correspondent is, ‘‘Does 
ail land in limestone countries contain as much lime as 
is advantageous, and what experiments have been 
made to ascertain the effects of applying lime as ma- 
nure, on limestone, or other lands of our country ?”’ 
We believe that Edmund Ruffin, author of the essay 
on calcareous manures, was the first in this country 
to prove that many fertile soils; those in the immediate 
vicinity of limestone rocks, were entirely destitute of 
carbonate of lime. In Cayuga county, soil from the 
most fertile fields, when taken near the surface, gave 
little or no indication of its presence, although in the 
immediate vicinity of immense beds of limestone, 
fragments of which were scattered over the ground.— 
Such soils have consequently been greatly improved 
by its application. Very productive soil in Wayne 
county has yielded the same results, although in both 
instances, the subsoil indicated, by its effervescence 
with acid, a considerable portion of lime. 

Experiments in the improvement of such soils by 
lime, have been: very limited, but they have sufficient- 
ly proved its beneficial effects. We hope, in a future 
number, to notice these experiments more at length; 
and, in the mean time would earnestly recommend all 
farmers in Western New Yoik, with whom it may be 
practicable, to make accurate experiments on this sub- 
ject, measuring the regults, the communication of 
which to the public would doubtless be of essential 

benefit. There is probably little, if any, land in the 
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western part of the state which would not be much im- 
proved by its proper application. We believe that shell- 
marl, equally efficacious with lime, (and which is, in 
fact, nearly pure carbonate of lime, ) may yet be found 
in many places in great abundance, in the northern 
portions of Western New York;—it occurs in immense 
beds under the Cayuga marshes,and has been found in 
many swamps, as, for instance,.in Junius, Seneca 
county; in Macedon, Wayne; and Farmington, On- 
tario. Its presence may be easily ascertained by thrust- 
ing a sharp pole through the peat of the swamp sever- 
al feet downwards, and if marl be present it wil! cover 
the lower part of the pole, and is readily distinguish- 
ed by its whiteness, by the numerous small shells it 
usually contains, and by its powerful effervescence in 
acids. 
We close our remarks on this subject for the pre- 
sent, by the queries proposed by the English Agricul- 
tural Society, which we copy from the first volume of 
the Journal of the society, published last year, with the 
request that if any of our readers or correspondents can 
now, or in future, answer any of them from experi- 
ment, they will give us the results. 

1. How many years have you used lime as a ma 
nure ? 

2. How many acres have you limed each year ? 

3. What quantity have you put on per acre ? 
On what sort of soil ? 
. At what time of year ? 
. For what crop ? 
Whether with or without manure ? 
. In what manner applied ? 
. What effect on the crop ? 
10. What effect on the succeeding crop ? 
11. What was the price of the lime? 
12. Do you continue to use it ? 
13. What is the chemical description of the lime 


you use ? 
14, State generally any particulars with respect to 


lime. ° 


CDI 





Destroying Couch Grass, 

The following method of destroying couch, quitch, 
or witch grass (Triticum repens,) if effectual in 
thoroughly eradicating this obstinate intruder, will be 
of great value, as it is becoming abundant in some 
parts of the state, our fertile lands being déubtless fa 
vorable to its increase. The method which kas for- 
merly been practised, was by frequent ploughings in 
hot, dry weather, and harrowing between each plough- 
ing, that the roots might be all worked to the surface. 
Sir John Sinclair says, ‘‘It is one of the greatest 
banes that husbandry has to contend with;’’ and, ‘‘is 
so interwoven in the soil, when land has been long 
under tillage, as to form a perfect netting.’’ Loudon, 
in his Encyclopedia of Plants, also says, ‘‘It is one 
of the worst wecds in arable lands and gardens; and 
in the former it is only to be destroyed by fallowing or 
fallow crops, or laying down to grass ; and the latter 
by hand picking or very deep trenching.”’ “ 

Quitch Grass.—Mr. Epirrorn—Some of your cor- 
respondents have been striving to rid themselves and 
their neighbors of that troublesome weed, quitch 

ass. Now, I happen to know, from experience, one 
of the easiest and most profitable methods of destroy- 
ing this grass. This grass will never increase in pas- 
tures. It always finds its way into such land as has a 
warm light soil, and is most cultivated. Land abound- 
ing in this weed should be immediately converted to 
a sheep pasture, and in a few years it will be entirely 
eradicated. , 

My father once took a piece which was thickly set 
with it, ploughed it late in June, sowed it with winter 
rye, end turned it into his sheep pasture. 

The rye continued to come up for a year or two and 
was kept closely fed by the sheep, and in a few years 
the quitch grass was exchanged for sweet clover and 
red top. I doubt not but that this plan might be adopt- 
ed to advantage on many farms that are overrun with 
this useless weed. It is folly to talk of digging it up 
when it has obtaincd a firm foothold. Land that is of 
a light thin soil can be changed from tillage to pastu- 
ring to great advantage. Pastures would be improved 
in this way, for it is bad economy to @ pasture 


that will give only now and then a spot that cattle will 








ouch. 
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Another method I have seen practised in ridd 
small garden spots of this grass, which is by lay; 
boards over the ground for a season. This is my 
easier than to dig it up. While on this point I cannoy 
help noticing one fault among gardeners. They are 
very anxious to prevent the weeds from going to seed 
during the first part of the season, but as soon as the 
plants get a little start, they suffer the weeds to takg 
their own course. Consequently there isa fresh sup. 
ply of seed for the succeeding spring. 

If some of your correspondents will counsel me in 
killing thistles with as little labor and as much profit’ag 
I advised them in killing quitch grass, they will re. 
ceive my sincere thanks. —Farmer’s Register. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Profits om Sheeep, &c. 

Messrs. Eprrors—It was with much pleasure that 
I placed my name on your list of subscribers;—deter. 
mined, as I was, to have an agricultural paper, I sub. 
scribed for the Cultivator before your prospectus arri- 
ved. It was not known here, till then, that there 
would be a new Genesee Farmer, but one and all 
of the old subscribers have enrolled their names for the 
New, though many had ordered the Cultivator. Sue. 
cess to your undertaking, gentlemen, is my most cor. 
dial wish—such a paper as yours is much needed in 
this part of the state, andI hope that every farmer in 
the Genesee country will not only become a subseri- 
ber, but a reader also. 
As I have noticed invitations given to farmers 
furnish results of their observations, I would give some 
statemeuts relative to a flock of sheep which I have had 
the management of for a few years. They were rais. 
ed from a flock of ten coarse ragged sheep, purchased 
‘in 1831. This flock was crossed with the best bloods | 
within reach, up te the present time. Jt now contains 
forty-six; and for weight of carcase and fleece, is not 
surpassed by any inour neighborhood. The following 
will show the profits of this flock for the past year:— 
For 10 fat wethers at $3 per head,..........- $30 0 

*¢ 11 coarse yearlings and lambs, $1,25..... 13 % 

‘* wool sold at 374 Cents,....seeeeeeeveeee 17 0 


¢ 120 lbs wool at 40 cents,.......eeecee0e+ 480 
‘* 2 wethers slaughtered, worth $3 per head, 6 # 


$114 % 
Besides the above, there still remains the original 
number of forty-six, of as much real value as they 
were last season. I lost but one lamb last year. Ther 
are no ticks among the flo¢k; I follow them too close. 
ly with tobacco, which I apply, by steeping in water, 
to the lambs a few days after shearing; for then they 
wiil have left the old sheep and have fled to the lambs, 
for better protection among their thick coat of wool.— 
A very little care in this way will often save mud 
wool, besides making it easier to winter the flock. 
Enclosed is a sample of silk, manufactured the pas 
season. The worms were fed from the leaves of the 
white mulberry. We fed but a few hundred, but 
enough to obtain some knowledge of the business. 
We intend to engage in it to some extent hereafter, # 
Ihave no doubt it will preve lucrative. j 
Will any one who is acquainted with raising t& 
grape among the readers of the Farmer, give inform: 
tion through its colums, of the best mode of culture, 
pruning, &c., and the soil best adapted to it, thati 
may bear soon? I have some choice varieties of th 
large purple, but know nothing in particular of thei 
culture. . 
Pike, Feb. 14, 1840. 











For the New Genesce Farmer. 
Experiments with Potatoes for 1840. 

Messrs. Evrrors—Many experiments have bee 
made with a view of ascertaining the best and mo% 
economical method of cutting and planting seed pot 
toes; but still I do not think the subject is fully a 
derstood. For instance, it is not generally know 
how large a quantity of seed can be advantageous! 
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i they are are very in. I would therefore mane 
that as potatoes are very cheap this year, it would be 
well for farmers to try various experiments on this 
subject. Let them prepare a good even piece of ground, 
and mark out the rows equally with a given number 
number of hills, then plant each row with a different 
quantity of seed, or with seed cut in a different man- 
ner; forinstance, 

No. 1. Put one whole potatoe in each hill. 

No. 2. Put two whole potatoes in each hill. 

No. 3. Cut the potatoes into two, three, or four 
parts, and put four pieces in a hill. 

No. 4.’ Put one, two, or three of the same pieces in 
a hill. 

No, 5. Cut off the seed ends and put one piece in 
a hill. 

No. 6. The same, with two or more in a hill. 

No..7. Cut out single eyes and put two in a hill. 

No. 8. The same, with three or four in a hill, &c. 

In this manner a large patch might be planted, each 
row ina different manner. The number of the rows 
and the manner of planting each, should be eet down 
ina memorandum book. Then let them be well cul- 
tivated, and not allowed to be disturbed until harvest, 
when each row should be carefully dug and measured, 
and the result given to the public, mentioning the 
number and distance of the hills. Care should be ta- 
ken to have all the seed potatoes of one kind, and 
nearly of a uniform size; and if the weight of the 
seed put in each row cculd be given, it would make 
the experiment more complete. 

Samvet Strrowcer. 
Penfield, Feb. 10th, 1840. 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Messrs. Epirors—The Ist. and 2d. Nos. of the 
New Genesee Farmer came to hand this evening. I 
had passed away some two or three hours very agreca- 
bly, in reading the views and opinions of others in re- 
lation to the different branches of farming, when the 
thought occurred to me that I might contribute my 
‘‘mite’’ to the pages of your new paper, which, by 
the way, I am confident will attain as high a reputa- 
tion, as regards talent and usefuln@ss, as did its prede- 
cessor. 





Rearing Calves. 

For a beginning, I shall be under the necessity of ta- 
king an exception to the cpinio 1of “W. S. T.,”’ jin re- 
lation to ‘‘skim milk calves.”’ He says, on page 19, “a 
calf will live through the summer on skim milk, but as 
soon as cold weather comes, he will begin to fail,and fen 
chances to one whether he will survive the winter. It 
ig a very poor plan, in my estimation, to try to bring 
up calves on skim milk. They will never look half 
as nice as those brought up on sweet milk, or those 
that suck the cows, nor make half so good cattle at 
three years old.’’ 

Now, if what ““W. S. T.’’ lays down for fact, be 
true, there is not a farmer in our section of country, 
who understands or consults his own interest. All 
our calyes are what your correspondent would call 
‘skim milk calves;’’ but I believe they pretty gene- 
rally survive the winter,’’ and when ‘‘three years old,”’ 
are more than ‘‘half as good cattle’ as his ‘‘sweet 
milk’’ calves, or those that have ‘‘sucked the cows.”’ 


The farmer who keeps cows and rears calves, takes 
into consideration (or at least ought to) the profit to be 
derived from them. Making butter and cheese, if 
rightly managed, is profitable business. But if the 
calves are fed on new milk, or suck the cows, the ma- 
king of butter and cheese must be postponed at least 
three months, say four. Well, what then? His calves 
are three or four months old, as the case may be, and 
look fine—yes, stately and handsome. But that isa 
long road that never turns. Here the calves are ta- 
ken from the cows, or, as the saying is, ‘‘weaned,” 
“nd ere turned out to graze. They have now to get 








their living cantar way. A 3 of diet ‘takes 
place, and a change in the ivoks of the calves is soon 
discoverable. The fall arrives, they begin to lose their 
nice and stately looks; that beautiful symmetry given 
by a good coat of flesh, gradually disappears; winter 
now sets in, and the calves that have swallowed so 
much of the nutricious beverage, milk, are in none 
too good condition for its pinching cold. 

Now for the other side of the case, to wit., “‘skim 
milk calves.’”” They are to be taken from the cows 
when about one week old. The milk, for the first 
and second week, should stand 12 hours. It is then 
skimmed and scalded. After it has cooled to the 
temperature of milk from the cow, a handful of ca- 
nell* is to be added to each calf’s mess, which at first 
should be five or six quarts. This quantity is to be 
increased as the calf grows older, as judgement will 
direct. Whey, with shorts or canell added, may be 
given, after ten or twelve weeks, with good success. 
Calves, reared in this way, soon forget their dams, be- 
come docile and manageable, and continue gradually 
to improve, without any checks or pull-backs; will 
winter equally as well, and be in as good condition the 
following spring as those reared according to the direc- 
tions of ““W. S. T."’ But there is an item yet ic be 
added to the “‘skim milk calf.’”” The butter or cheese 
amounts to something. And, in order to be correct, 
we will allow ‘““W. S. T.”’ a surplus of one-third to 
add to his; then we shall have the remaining two- 
thirds. We will now suppose the butter or cheese to 
be worth six shillings per week, and the time fifteen 
weeks. ‘“W. 8. T.”’ will have thirty shillings and 
we shall have sixty shillings, which will leave thirty 
shillings in our favor, and this we shall add to the 
value of our ‘‘skim milk calf.” 

As it respects shelters for calves, and in fact all oth- 
er stock, I agree in full. with ““‘W. S. T.” I am 
abundantly eatisfied that they are not only a great sa- 
ving of fodder, but have a very great tendeney to keep 
the bones or frames of stock, of all kinds, well coated 
with that very indispensable article, flesh. I also 
agree with him, that farmers are apt to keep too much 
stock, and consequently they are not sheltered and ta- 
ken care of in the most profitable manner. The far- 
mer who manages judiciously, will take into conside- 
ration the quantity of fodder, or keep, he has on hand, 
or, at least, intends to have; then calculate the amount 
of stock this will keep in good condition through the 
winter. He will reserve enough of the smaller ears 
of his corn to feed his calves regularly once or twice 
each day, in order to keep their flesh up, and avoid the 
disagreeable task of raising them up by the tail every 
time they lie dov nto rest their weary and feeble limbs. 
His shoats wil! be supplied with a good comfortable 
place to lie in; they will be well fed and kindly treat- 
ed, when he will have the satisfaction of knowing, that 
this animal, if rightly taken care of, is not so much of 
a hog as his appellation generally seems to indicate. — 
And, in fact, all his stock will be provided with shel- 
ters, and well fed. Shouldfall farmers thus manage, 
we should not see so many “‘pitiable sights,”’ as com- 
plained of by ‘‘W. S. T.’’ Instead of long-haired, 
raw-boned horses and cattle, lank, lean-looking, 
squesling hogs, and ‘‘eheep with their fleeces almost 
torn off, others, as the old sayisig is, ‘about ready to 
kick the bucket,’’’ we should have the sleek and 
prancing steed, the well-proportioned and handsome 
ox; a good-looking, decent hog; and well-clad and 
healthy sheep. Happiness and comfort would be dis- 
pensed to all the farmer’s stock, and he would expe- 
rience his share in knowing. himself to be the dispen- 
ser of their comfort. CULTOR. 

*A kind of fine mill feed or midlings. 

Cayuga Co., Feb, 21st., 1840. 

A Large Green House.—The London Horticultu- 


ral Society are building a Green House, which covers 
one acre cy ground; frame work, iron; cost, $100,000. 





Managemen 
Preparing the ground for planting.—The first re- 
quisite to procure a good orchard is to select a dry... 
piece of land. A sandy loam is preferable, bat any 
land will answer if it is sufficiently dry. .The land 
should be manured, ploughed at least to the depth of 
one toot, and planted with some hoed crop the year 
previous to setting the trees. Potatoes are preferable, 
as they leave the ground well pulverized. 
Trimming the top in transplanting.—Trees when 
first set should be very cautiously trimmed, and all or 
nearly all the top should be left the first season. .I 
know that in this particular I differ from the commonly 
received opinion. But I have learned by sad experi- 
ence, that cutting off and mutilating the tops at the 
time of transplanting, retards their growth at least one 
half, for the first five years. I shall here adduce some 
reasons why I think it a bad practice, setting aside my 
experience on the subject. The leaves of trees and 
vegetables are the lungs, through which the sap is 
elaborated and converted into vegetable fibre. This 
process ‘‘consists in the decomposition of carbonicacid _ 
gas, is either brought to the leaves by the sap, or ab- ; 
sorbed directly by the atmosphere. The substance of 
all plants is mostly carbon; and as carbon in its com- 
mon state, however minutely divided, is mostly taken — 
up by the sap of plants, this most essential ingredient. 
is obtained in the form of carbonic acid gas, from which 
the oxygen is separated by the leaves under the action 
of light, leaving the carbon ready for assimilation or 
convérsion. into vegetable fibre.’’ From this state- 
ment, it will be seen that the leaves and roots act mu- 
tually; the one is as necessary as the other to promote 
the growth of the tree, and without this concert of ac- 
tion the sap would ascend and ddséend without adding 
any thing to the tree ; and when thesap returns with- 
out being elaborated in the leaves the roots cease to 
grow, or at least grow very little the first senson. 
Washing the trunk.—Trees should be washed an- 
nually with soft soap, and well rubbed with a woolen 
cloth. This is the best preparation that I ever tried to” 
— lice and give a healthy appearance to the” 


Orchards should be well ploughed and planted to,, 


some hoed crop for four or five years, A.W.B Yy 
Erie co., 1 ‘ 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Culture of the Bush Cramberry. 
(Vaburnum oxryceccus.} 

Messrs. Eprrors—It is probably not generally 
known, that every garden may, with little trowble or 
expense, be supplied with this valuable fruit. The 
high bush cranberry is found in many parts of Allega- 
ny and Cattaraugus counties, and may, with great 
ease, be transferred from its native forest to the yard’ 
or garden. Indeed, I know of no shrub that bears 
transplanting equal to this, and have never seen it plae. 
ced on any soil, wet or dry, sand or clay, where it-did 
not flourish. The shrub so much resembles the snow’ 
ball as to be distinguished from it with great difficulty. 
A friend of mine once took great pains to procure & 
fine large snow-ball from an old garden, and was 
much su,prised, in the next season, with a fine su 
of cranberries, The fruit is not at all inferior in fla 
vor to the cranberry of the swamps, and can be dis. 
tinguished from it only by a small pit, which, for some 
uses, makes the swamp cranberry ‘preferable. The 
fruit grows in large clusters, and will remain on the 
bush during the winter, and is of a beautiful crimson 
color. I do not know how extensively this fruit-is 
cultivated in this part of the country; but I never saw 
it until Icame to Allegany... Should you think this 
shrub unknown to any of your readers, you might 
confer a favor by publishing this. 

Yours, &c., Atiecany Farmer. 
Angelica, Allegany Co., Feb., 1840. 














The New Genesee Farmer was Honorably 


Commenced. 

The following letter we received from Dr. I. W. 
Smith, of Lockport, who is well known as one of the 
earliest friends of the Genesee Farmer, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to its pages. We had an interview 
with him a few days eince, and learned that, in com- 
mon with some of his neighbors, he had got an im- 
pression that the New Genesee Farmer was commen- 
ced in an unfair and dishonorable manner, and there- 
fore wes unworthy of their support. We related to 
him briefly the facts in the case, and he soon be- 
came convinced that there was nothing wrong in the 
matter on our part, but on the contrary, the New Gen- 
esee Farmer was honorably established and ought to 
be well sustained. 

We informed Dr. 8. that we intended to publish a 
short statement, in order to overcome the erroneous 
impressions which we find exist in the minds of many 
of the farming communiiy. This he thought wasne- 
cessary and proper, but he was fearful that it would 
cause unkind feelings and remarks, where it was de- 
sirable that mutual good will should cxist. The let- 
ter will explain itself, and the statement which follows 
it, we hope will satisfy the minds of all those who 
still feel any doubt on the subject. 


To the Editors of the New Geneses Farmer— 





“Let there be no strife, I 
thee, and between me and herdmen— 
Sor we be brethren.”” That they were brethren, was, 
by the patriarch Abraham, deemed a sufficient reason 
why there should be no strife between himself dnd 
Lot, or their herdmen. 

Wher the former conductor of the Genesee Farm- 
er proposed breaking up the establishment at Roches- 
ter, and going to Albapy and there unite its destinies 
with the “Cultivator,” 1 freely confess I viewed the 
movement with regret. Perhaps local attachments 
and prejudi had somewhat to do with my regrets. 
This was natural. From early infancy I have been a 
resident of the Genesee country—have mingled with 
its inhabitants under the various circumstances con- 
nected with the settlement of a new country—have, 
with them, known and felt the stings of adversity— 
with them have rejoiced in our common prosperity— 
with them I have crossed the Genesee River when 


not a bri spanned its waters—and have traversed 
the long Ridge road when scarcely a house en- 
livened the sad solitude through which it passed.— 


With them I have seen this then wilderness and 
solitary place blossom as the rose—a city rise from the 
wild wastes of nature as if by enchantment, on the 
lovely borders of the Genesee—and with delight, bor- 
dering on rapture, have listened to the sound of the 
“church going bells,’’ mingling with the voice of its 
many waters, where once we heard the sullen plunge 
of the solitary flood, enlivened only by the scream of 
the eagle and the yell of the savage. 

It was natural, therefore, that any indications of fal- 
ling off or retrograding, should be viewed by a person, 
thus circumstanced, with feelings of regret. I was 
conscious that the Genesee Farmer had done much to 
promote these wonderful improvements; and the past 
as well as the future reputation of the Genesee coun- 
try, was essentially dependent on the continuance and 
eharacter of its agricultural journal. With these feel- 
ings, I could not but ~— the determination of Lu- 
ther Tucker to remove Genesee Farmer from the 
land of its name and nativity, and to merge it into an- 
other, some hundreds of miles distant. 1 schooled my 
feelings into submission, however, and became recon- 
@iled to the ‘‘union’’~-nay, more, I became a subscri- 
ber and advocate of the “‘Cultivator,’’ and even felt 
an honest opposition to your *‘New Genesee Farmer.’’ 

This feeling, however, arose mostly froma belief 
that something like unfairness had been resorted to 

those concerned in getting up the new 

is view was strengthened in my mind by com- 
plainte which I frequently heard from others: so that 
on receiving a prospectus from its originators with a 
request to lend them my aid, I, too hastily, determin- 
ed to have nothing to do with it, not even to read it.— 
1 was led to suppose that it would have but a brief 
existence, and would gerve only to injur+ the cause of 


i— 


agriculture. But in this, es in many other thi I 
have been mistaken; Tam now hap fpeoasneed 
that both papers may be eminently and well sus- 





THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


scientific subjects, suited to the taste of the more edu- 
cated and scientific portior of the agricutural commu- 
nity, and to ‘‘gentlemen farmers;”’ the other may be 
no less useful to another and more numerous yn 
equally deserving of attention, and more needing such 
assistance—! allude to the practical, working, every 
cay farmers. Not but that many of these would un- 
derstand and profit by scientific research as well as the 
others; but that from the mere force of circumstan- 
ces, they have less of leisure to attend to the details 
connected with scientific experiments, however much 
they might desire it. Another important considera- 
tion in these times, is the price—50 cents a year.— 
This certainly places it within the reach of all. One 
cent a week saved from tobacco or some other useless 
or hurtful indulgence, will cover the whole expense. 
I have no fault to find with the price of the Cultivator 
—it is richly worth its cost, and, for one,. I will here- 
after have them both—so say some of my most intelli- 
gent neighbors. Let every farmer take one of them, 
and both will be amply sustained, and the country im- 
mensely benefitted I. W. 8S. 
Lockport, March 20th., 1840. 


M. B. Bateham’s Statement. 

The commencing of the New Genesee Farmer, 
was a matter almost exclusively of my own mana- 
ging; andif there is any blame connected with the 
affair, I am the one on whom it should rest; and con- 
sequently I am the proper person to give any explana- 
tion concerning it which may be required. 

In order that my conduct may be rightly judged, it 
is necessary that my motives should be understood and 
appreciated: and to do this, it is necessary to look at 
the circumstances in which I was placed. For five 
years, | anda partner, had been proprietors of the 
Rochester Seed Store, and during that time had al- 
ways been on the most friendly terms with Mr. Tuck- 
er. The Genesee Farmer and the Seed Store were 
both calculated to promote onc object, and assist- 
ed eachother. We considered the influence of that 
paper indispensable to the success of our business; and 
with that influence in our favor, we found it increas- 
ing and improving each successive season. 

ather more than a year ago, my partner desired to 
remove from town; and I purchased his interest in 
the concern, and took the entire contro! of the Seed 
Store. Last Spring, I found a still greater increase of 
the business; and I saw plainly that it was necessary 
for me to make larger arrangements for obtaining sup- 
plies from abroad. I wasdetermined to make the es- 
tablishment commensurate with the wants of the com- 
munity; and observing the increasing and beneficial 
influence of the Genesee Farmer, I was fully con- 
vinced that my arrangements for obtaining supplies 
were inadequate to the demand which would exist 
this and succeeding years. Accordingly I resolved on 
going to Europe; and after collecting in all the re- 
sources at command, I embarked; and spent sever- 
al months, and a number of thousand dollars, in trav- 
elling, obtaining information, forming acquaintances 
and business arrangements in England and Scotland, 
and purchasing avery large supply of such seeds as I 
supposed would be wanted here this spring. I return- 
ed to New York in the fall, and there procured an ad- 
ditional supply of American seeds, o as to be sure to 
have my stock complete and adequate to all demands. 
Thus | invested, not only a large amount of money, 
but credit also, for the purpose of extending my busi- 
ness so as to meet the increasing wants of the farming 
community. It may be judged then, with what feel- 
ings of disappointment and regret I learned, on arri- 
ving at Albany, that the Genesee Farmer, on which 
my business so much depended, and on which I had 
so confidently relied, was tobe diecontinued, and my 
friend Luther Tucker was to remove to Albany. At 
first, I could hardly believe the report. On my arrival 
home, I remonstrated with Mr. T. and endeavored to 
dissuade him from the arrangement. But he thought 
it would be for his interest to go, and it was too late to 
re-consider the matter. I told him he must not ex- 
pect that this place would long be without such a pa- 
per, as some person would doubtless commence one, 
if he gave it up; and the paper a almost indispen- 
sable to the success of my business, I should of course 
assist it if comrenced, although I had enough business 
on hand already, and did not want to undertake the 
publication myself. 
A day or two after this, to my surprise I was shown 
a prospectus fora ‘‘ Genesee Farmer, New Series,” 
headed by J. E. Foree and N. Goodsell. The former 
I had seenin Mr. Tucker’s office, but knew nothing 
of his character or abilities. The latter was one whom 
I had good reason to believe would use all his influ- 
ence to break down my establishment, in order to 





t2ined. While the one embracea more of science and 


build np one of hisown = (f have since learned that 


he had ordered a supply of seeds from a distance, aj. 
ledging that he was going to edit the Genesee Farm. 
er, and open a seed store in this place.) I therefore 
saw at once that if this project succeded, it would be 
decidedly injurious to me, if not to the public. I went 
to see Mr. Tucker in relation to it. He complained 
greatly of Force’s conduct in getting out a prospec. 
tus, and said he should caution the public against it ag 
an imposition—which he accordingly did, as is well 
known. 

After Mr. Tucker had issued his ‘caution,’’ Mr, 
Force came to me, and asked if I would like to enga 
in the project with him, either as part proprietor or for 
a compensation; to which I replied, in view of what 
Mr. Tucker had said, I did not consider that he had 
acted altogether honorably in the matter, and there. 
fore I would have nothing to do with it, but would ad. 
vise him to abandonit. He replied, that Mr. Tek. 
er had misrepresented the affair and bad injured him, 
and he would not give it up, as he could get eufficient 
help without my assistance: and further, that he had 
already engaged an office, ordered type, &c. 

A few days after this, I informed Mr. Tucker what 
had passed between me and Force. He appeared 
very indignant on the subject, and said he not 
have complained if any respectable person had com- 
menced a new paper in an open and honorabie man- 
ner, but this affair was an imposition upon the public 
and he considered it his duty to do allhe could to op. 
pose it. I explained to him fully my situation, and 
then told him that some of my friends had advised me 
to commence & paper; and I felt much inclined to is- 
sue & new prospectus, in order to defeat the other.-- 
He said he had no objection to that, as I had a perfect 
right to. do so, if I chose; tho’ he was confident that I 
‘would soon regret it; and he did not believe I could 
make the paper sustain itself. 

I was now fully convinced thatI must either take 
this matter into my own hands, or suffer my business 
and my credit to be greatly injured. I therefore, after 
consulting my friends on the subject, came to the con- 
clusion that duty to myself, my friends and the com- 
munity, required that I should engage in the enter- 
prise, provided I saw any prospect of success. The 
friends of agriculture with whom I convereed, felt con- 
vinced that the project of J. E. Force was unworthy 
of confidence—would doubtless end in failure, and 
prove an injury to the cause it professed to advocate. 

I consulted J. J. Thomas and some others, and found 
thatthere would be no great difficulty in obtaining 
Editorial aid and correspondence. In the meantime, 
Mr. Force had been endeavoring to engage help, but 
did not appear to succeed. He again applied to me. 
I told him I could not assist him, but if he would give 
up his project entirely, 1 would see what I could do.— 

his he declined, in the belief that he could still suc- 
ceed: but, learning that and E. F. Marshall had de- 
termined to issue a new prospectus, he came and offer- 
edto abandon his effort, if we would agree to pay 
the expenses of his prospectus and give hima 
salary tomail our papers. This I refused to do, and 
he leftme. Ithen learned that he was beginning to 
receive considerable money from subscribers in dis- 
tant places where he had sent his prospectus. It was 
of course desirable that they should not be disappoint- 
hd; and as we wished to get the matter out of his 
hands, I proposed to him, that if he would hand over 
to us all the subscriptions which he might receive on 
his prospectue, we would pay the balance due from 
him for engraving, and for printing it; and we would 
give him the job of mailing our papers at such com- 
pensation as we thought it was worth, or suck as oth- 
ers were willing to do it for. He finally agreed to 
this proposition, and a contract was signed accordingly. 

I have been thus particular in explaining the ar 
rangement with Mr. Force, because it embraces the 
principal charge which is brought against us. We 
have been accused of buying out his unjust project, 
and forming a secret arrangement with him, by which 
he chould be interested in the new paper. To this we 
reply, that we never gate nor agreed to give him one 
dollar,exccpt what he should earn by faithful labor;and 
he has no interest whatever in the New Genesce Farmer. 

It has been further intimated, that Mr. Force took 
from Mr. Tucker’s office a copy of his list of agents 
or subscribers, and that it has been used to promote the 
circulation of our papers We have only to say, that 
we do not believe that he took any such list, and we 
are sure that no such thing bas been used in any way 
to benefit the New Genesee Farmer. Our papers 
bave only been sent to Post Masters, and such iriends 
of the cause as we happened to know. 

Another ground of complaint is, the name of our 
paper. But thie also appears to us unreasonable.— 
We admit that the name Genesee Farmer of right be- 








i longed to Mr. Tucker, so long-as he chore to eentinne 
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the Farmer in the Genesee country. But as the 
name is strictly local, and confined to a certain terri- 
tory, he could not justly claim an exclusive right to it, 
after he had removed some hundreds of miles,from that 
locality. In order that we might not appear to build up- 
on the reputation of his labors, however, we concluded 
to change the title sufficiently to convince all who 
should see the paper, that it was so ing new and 
different from what had hertofore been. e there- 
fore adopted the title ‘‘ New Genesee Farmer,’’ as be- 
ing t, if not the only appropriate one we could 
devise. 

But there is still another objection brought against 
us, which, although hardly deserving a reply, we find 
has considerable weight with some. It is intimated 
that there was some promise or agreement with 
the conductors of the Cultivator, that there should not 
be another paper established here. It is very proba- 
ble that Mr. Tucker made such a promise on his part, 
but that any other persons did, we think he will not 
pretend. It istrue, I told him that I should not aid 
the project of Force and Goodsell: and I believe J. J. 
Thomas said he would not assist any effort of the kind, 
unless he was convinced that it was honorably conduct- 
ed. This is the substance of all the promises which 
have been made on the subject, by those concerned in 
the New Genesee Farmer. 

But I find that I am occupying too much valuable 
space, and cannot reply to all the petty insinuations 






. which are thrown out against us. I hope that enough 


has been said to eatisfy the minds of all, and set this 
matter forever at rest. Still, if any of our friends de- 
sire further explanation, I will freely give it, as there 
is nothing concerning it which I am unwilling to pub- 
lish, if necessary. With regard to Mr. Tucker, I 
have long esteemed Him as a friend and fellow laborer, 
and I deeply regret that a separation of interests should 
cause any separation of feelings between us; especi- 
ally while both are engaged in the eame honorable call 

ing. Iam aware that any thing which conflicts with 
man’s interests is apt to affect his temper, and therefore 
although I have thought"that Mr. Tucker was doing 
me injustice, I am still anxious to lay aside all animos- 
ity, and adopt the motto borrowed by our friend Dr. 
Smith: ‘ Let there beno strife, Ipray thee, between 
me and thee—for we are brethren.’’ 

M. B. BATEHAM. 





Letter from Niagara=-Hints for the Times. 
Editors New Genesee Farmer : 

GentLemen—I have received the first three num- 
bers of your paper, and have perused them, for the 
most part, with much satisfaction. Be assured, gen- 
tlemen, the effort you are making ‘o re-establish an agri- 
cultural paper in Western New York, receives the un- 
qualified svprobation of the great portion of the friends 
of its predecessor. I most sincerely wish you success. 
If you fail to obtain that patronage necessary to the 
sustaining of your efforts, I hope and believe the rea- 
son may be any other, than that they should be 
unworthy of being sustained. And besides, the thou- 
sands of farmers who are yet unsupplied with any agri- 

cultural puper,and who would be greatly benefitted by 
evch supply,could one tenth part of them be induced to 
subscribe for the New Genesee Farmer, it would af- 
ford you a very liberal patronage. 

**But the hard times,’’ says one; ‘‘the unparalled 
hard times’’, says another; ‘‘I cannot afford the ex- 
pense of an agricultural paper,”’ says Mr. W., and Mr. 
R. says, ‘‘we raise so much produce already that the 
market is overstocked, and we cannot ecll it.’’ 

Now this may all be true, and that a part of it is, 
there is no question. Hard times—money scarce— 
produce low, &c., &c. Well, what of all that?-- 
Shall we neglect our farms, because the productions 
thereof bring but low prices? Should we aot rather 
strive to increase the quantity? If I wien to raise 
one hundred dollars from the produce of a certain 
piece of land, if thé price of produce is low, this de- 
ficiency of price must be supplied with an increased 

number of bushels. My neighbor N. planted,in 1838, 
two acres of potatoes, for market. He obtained 400 
bushels, and sold them at 50 cents per bushel. The 
next year he plants the eame number of acres, and ob- 
tained 800 bushels, but can sell them at only 25 cents. 
But still he is receiving the same amount of money 
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from the two acres of land as he did when the price 
was 50 cents. Not only so; but shall we not consid- 
er the great advantages to the consumer? The poor 
laborer when he was obliged to pay 50 cents per bush- 
el for potatoes, $8 per barrel for flour, $8 per hundred 
for pork, &c. &c., found very hard times. But now, 
when these articles can be obtained for half those pri- 
ces, the producer complains of hard times. 

But I am not quite certain that the evil in this case 
is because we raise too much produce. There are un- 
doubtedly other causes which have produced the pre- 
sent stagnation of business. We have too much, both 
at home and abroad. The balance of trade is against 
us. The general want of confidence—suspension of 
specie payments at the south, and a combination of 
circumstances, have produced the present state of the 
market. 

But farmers should be the last to complain. An 
unprecedented course of prosperity has attended our 
labors for the last five or six years; and now, when 
we have an overflowing abundance; and, forsooth, be- 
cause others have a tolerable supply also, we com- 
plain! Oh ingratitude! ! And moreover, com- 
plaining will never remove the evil, We must begin 
at the root of the diseasc. We must learn,as did our fa- 
thers in that great struggle to establish our national 
independence, to become, in fact and truth, Indepen- 
dant of foreign nations. 

Are your readers aware that all the wheat, corn, 
flour, meal, beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, timber, 
and, indeed, every other article exported from the 
United States, (except cotton and tobacco,) will not, 
by several millions of dollars, pay for the silk goods 
which we tmport for our own use? And this foreign 
debt against us, although it is at present enormous, is 
constantly increasing, and probably will continue to 
increase, until the people, by refusing to purchase for- 
eign goods, apply the remedy; or until it is applied by 
our national legislaturc, by the establishment of such 
a tariff, as shall prevent their introduction, and thus 
protect our own manufactures. 

But enough of this: I have wandered from my 
mark. When I gat down to write you, I intended to 
have made the subject of mized husbandry my princi- 
pal topic; but I have wandered so much that it is 
hardly worth while to embark in that subject on this 
occasion. I will only add this request, to*wit: just 
enquire of your readers whether they have got a good 
lot of ruta baga turnipe, or mangel wurtzel, for their 
sheep during the month of April? Do their cows 
fare well? How are the pigs? Are the calves kept 
in a warm stable, well littered? Are the ploughs, 
harrows, hoes, forks, roller, chains, &c., all in good 
order? Is the wood for the coming season (not forget- 
ting the oven wood) fitted for the convenience of the 
cooks? If so, very well. Yours truly, 

Lockport, March 27, 1840. NIAGARA. 

For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Fictitous Signatures-=Agricultural Society. 

Messrs. Epirors—I wish to make a suggestion to 
your correspondents, respecting the propriety of affix- 
ing their real names and places of residence to their 
communications for the New Genesee Farmer. 
The writers for such a paper, engaged in similar 
pursuits, and laboring for the same cause, naturally 
feel a peculiar regard for each other; and it is very 
satisfactory to know each others names and places of 
abode, even though we may never have the pleasure 
of seeing them. We fee! like familiar old friends, 
and we read each others remarks with a degree of re- 
al pleasure, which we cannot feel when the writer 
hidee himself behind some fietitious cognomen. 
But there are other reasons why writers should not 
only give their names and places of residence, but al- 
so mention the nature of the soil they cultivate. Our 











that, without this information, when a writer gives us 
an account of his success in cultivating any crop, we 
cannot tell whether his practice is adapted to our cir- 
cnmetiinces or not, and the principal value of his com- 
munication js lost. 

A farmer, located on the rich alluvial soil of Ohio, 
or even this state, will adopt a very different practice, 
and different views of agriculture, trom one located 
on dry Oak openings; and both will differ essentially 
from him who cultivates the ordinary loamy soil of 
this region. 

The communication of X. ¥., in your second num- 
ber, was worthy of the writer’s name. I fully agree 
with him respecting the necessity of forming an Agri- 
cultural Society in this county, and believe the sooner 
it is commenced the better. The extreme scarcity of 
‘money will deter many from co-operating at present, 
who imagine that money is the main thing required; 
but I beiieve it can succeed, and if my name, with a 
reasonable contributian, can assist in the matter, it is 
at your service. R. HARMON, Ja. 

Wheatland, Monroe co., N. Y., March 1840. 

Remarks.—We like the suggestion of our esteem- 
ed correspondent respecting signatures; and we hope 
our friends will duly consider the subject. At the 
same time we can fully appreciate the motives of many 
writers in choosing “fictitious cognomens.”” Wedo 
not insist on it, but we greatly prefer that our corres- 
respondents should give their names and places of resi- 
dence in full—especially when writing on practical 
agriculture, or giving an acconnt of crops, &c. 

In relation the Agricultural Society, we apprehend 
that friend Harmon, in common with many others, 
has got a mistaken impression respecting our wi 
on this subject. We do not care so much about 
or money, (although these are somewhat n 
ry,) but we want to seesome action on the subjec 
Let farmers take the matter into their own hand 
and organize a society, and conduct it their own 
for their own benefit. A little effort on the part o 
such men-as Gen. R. Harmon, Jr., would dom 
to set this thing agoing than all we can say or do in i 
favor. We only consider ourselves the servants 
the farmers in this matter,and hold ourselves in 
ness to obey theirorders. Our paper is only a medi 
um through which they can communicate with eac! 
other. At the same time we are willing and 
to do all we can consistently to promote the object i 
contemplation.—£ds. New Gen. Far. 



















































The Past Fall and Winter in England.' 
The following is the postcript toa letter which 
received from a friend near London, dated Feb. 101 


1840. 
** We have had afjbad season in this country, for 
four or five months incessant rains, wit! 
the exception of about 11 days of frost, in January. 
Much of the wheat intended to have been sown cc 
not be got in, and much thxt was sown, has been i 
jured or destroyed by the wet. Gardeners’ and 
i wo ia y tog retarded. Floods have 
very frequent, ine great im some parts. 
This is the day of the Queen's Marines and all 
bustle wat wpe in win ait Sevaral 5 
have been killed in crowds, although it rained mo 
freely (as usual).” 
We copy from the Toronto Patriot the following e: 
rract from a letter, written by Dr. Tnomas Rolph, «: 
dated London, Feb, 18th. 


** Will you say tall the farmers you know, that 
wet season in England, not only prevented the 
from being sown in the fall in many parts of the U; 
ted Ki , but thatthe long continuance of it 
proved exceedingly destructive to that which hash 
wee Png pat A nr 
p ing cannot with; the lands 

saturated with water, and the rain atill falls, 
Farmers in U; Canada, I think, should sow 
. cn 





country embraces so great a variety of soil and climate, | | 





a he tas possible, as it will be 
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_ ~ Kucerne, or French Clover. 
A correspondent asks for information respecting 
Lucerne, particularly whether any experiments have 
been made with it in this section of coungy. We 
wish some of our friends would give us information on 
this subject; in the mean time the following selections 
afford the best answer we can give our friend at pre- 
sent. 


‘¢] have read with great interest the letter of Mr. 
John Lowell, in the Monthly Genesee Farmer of No- 
vember last, and quite concur with him in his opinion 
of the value of Lucerne. My impression is that two 
“Sor three acres of it used for soiling Cattle, would add 
one-third to the produce of a farm of one hundred acres, 
both from the greater number of Cattle that could be 
kept on the farm, end the larger quantity of manure 
that could in consequence be made, so that its good ef- 
ects would be scen in all the crops. I beg to offer you 
the result of my experience in cultivating it here. 
The very rapid growth of tveeds in this country isa 
very great difficulty in the way of the cultivation of 
Clover ; so much so, that I have found it impossible to 
®. grow it in drills, as the practice isinEngland. I sow- 
ed three quarters of an acre of it in drills in 1834; in 
1835 it cost me $53 to weed the crop, yet in 1837 half 
of it was already choked by the growth of grass, clo- 
ver,and other herbs. Part of it too was killed in hol- 
lows where the water lodged in winter. Seeing the 
_ culture by drills so unsuccessful, I sowed some Lu- 
cerne seed broadeast and thickly, in a square plot of 
eandy loam, in my garden, on the 19th of July, 1836. 
In two months after it was sown I pulled out a root, 
which then measured 30 inches from the top of the 
leaves to the point of the root. In 1837, it wascut on 
the 9th of June, and on'the 9th of every subsequent 
month to October, growing in each month about 18 in- 
ches. It was cut also five times in 1838, and if the 
spring had not been so cold, I think it would have 
been fit to cut by the middle of May, as it began to 
sprout in April, but was choked by the cold ; the tem- 
perature having decreased in the latter half of the 
month of April. The conclusions which my experi- 
ence seems to afford, are the following: Ist. That 
Lucerne should be thickly sown, (Mr. John Lowell 
says 20 lbs. to an acre, ) upon sand or sandy loam, with 
slopes. sufficient to carry off water, and without hol- 
lows in which water can lodge. 2d. That in order 
to prevent grass and weeds creeping into the Lucerne, 
there should be a border round it of 5, 6, or more yards 
in width, in which should be grown every year, man- 
wurtzel, potatoes, or other roots which require the 
soil to be well weeded. 
Lucerne would be best, preceeded the previous year 
by a crop of potatoes to prepare the land, and as it needs 
not be sown till the end of May or early in June, the 
land might be ploughed once or twice previous to the 
sowing. 
Lucerne will grow vigorously on pure sand; for a 
tleman who has recently resided at Dunkirk in 
nce, tells me he was surprised to see its great growth 
on the pure sands adjoining that town. 
I have known Lucerne to continue to grow for six- 
teen years in England. 
Genesee Farmer. 


The following Dialogue is from the pen of the au- 
thor who furnished those published in our previous 
numbers. We take it from the ‘‘Cabinet of Agricul- 
tural Knowledge.”’ 

We are happy#to announce that the author of those 
interesting dialogues is about to publish them in book 
form, revised and enlarged. The book will be a valua- 
ble one in every Farmer's family. —Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Dialogue betweena Father and Son=Lucerne. 


Frank.—Father, you said you would tell me more 
about the Island of Jersey—since then, I have seen 
an account of the growth and produce of Lucerne—a 
erop which you say grows there—which is truly aston- 
ishing. I find that it yields four crops for hay during 
the summer, and after that, abundance of feed for 
cows.and sheep. Is it a species of meadow grass or 
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Father.—It is much like a narrow leaved clover, but 
blossom is very unlike, being of a beautiful blue 
polor. The growth and produce is, as you say, truly 
tonishing; and having had repeated opportunity to 
e myself acquainted with the crop in every stage 
its rom from its cultivation, I am able to speak 
i to its great riority over every oth- 
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markabiy productive, and I had such constant access 
to them, that I was induced every evening to enter in- 
to a journal, whatever had transpired during the day, 
worthy of observation; but for this circumstance, it 
would be out of my power, at this distance of time, 
to speak so decidedly as to their rapid growth and 
large yield: J have now, however, an opportunity to 
quote chapter and verse from this journal, which I wil! 
do, for your information. 

The Rev. Mr. P. having a field of an acre and a 
quarter, which had been suffered to run to weeds and 
bulrushes, determined to clean it, and seed it with Lu- 
cerne; he had it therefore trenched with the spade, to 
the depth of the staple of the land, which was in some 
places very shallow, the substratum being a hard gra- 
vel. By this operation, the richest part, or surtace | 
seil, was turned down on the gravel, and the subsoil 
was brought to the surface, to be enriched by future 
dressings. The work was done for fifty cents per | 
perch, of twenty-two feet square, and the seed was | 
sown broadcast and harrowed in by hand. On the ap- | 
pearance of the plants, they were not supposed thick } 
enough to form a crop, but by careful management the | 
field has produced immense crops, both of green food | 
and hay. The journal commences with 


FIELD NO. I. 
Sepiember 13th. Mr. P’s field of Lucerne, measu- 


ring one acre and a quarter, after soiling two horses 
and a cow during the whole of the summer, has alrea- 
dy given three crops of hay, on that part of the field 
which has not been cut for soiling, to the estimated 
quantity of five tons. The fourth crop, now growing, 
measures two feet in height. 

Sept. 2ist. The fourth crop of Lucerne mown this 
day tor hay. 

Sept. 24th. The hay carried in in excellent condi- 
tion: the weather having been dry and hot, the only 
preparation requisite was, to turn the crop once; this 
crop is equal to any of the preceding cuttings. 

Sept. 26th. A portion of the field from whence 

vel had been dug, and the part levelled, has always 
ried up after producing one crop of hay in the sum- 
mer, the substratum being impenetrable: that spot has 
this day been covered to the depth of five inches with 
fresh earth, preparatory to trenching and re-sowing. 

Oct. 18th. The trenching of the gravelly spot has 
been delayed, but the shoots of the Lucerne have pen- 
etrated the earth through a epace of five inches, and 
it is now determined to allow it to remain untrenched. 

Nov. 23d. A fifth crop will not come to sufficient 
maturity for hay, but there is excellent food for horses 
and cattle. 

April 8th. The gravelly spot is the best and earliest 
part of the field; scarcely an inch in space, without a 
vigorons shoot of Lucerne. 


May 6th. Commenced mowing the crop of Lucerne 
for soiling, a remarkably heavy crop, more than two 
feet in height. 

11. The first crop mown for haythis day. A 
space six feet square, taken asa fair average of the 
field, yielded twenty-three pounds in weight as soon 
as cut; after one day’s exposure it had lost eight 
pounds in weight, showing that a gallon of water had 
evaporated in twenty-four hours from this small quan- 
tity of green food.* 

3d. The hay carried in good condition—not in- 
jured by five rainy days, the crop lying light, by means 
of its large stalks, requiring only careful turning now 
and then. 

June 26th. A second crop mown for hay, measuring 
two feet eight inches in height. The weather has 
been remarkably hot and dry, the result has been, a 
growth in the crop of two inches in height every 
twenty-four hours, the last four days. 


July 17th. The third crop of Lucerne measures 
seventeen inches in height; the weather is extremely 
hot and dry, all the meadows are parched, and far- 
mers are compelled to feed their cattle on hay; the 
a grows away as though it had a shower every 
night. 
22d. The crop on the gravelly side has again failed; 
a first and second crop come earlier and grows more 
vigorous on this part of the field than on any other; 
but after that, it suffers from a want of depth of soil, 
affording a familiar illustration of the parable of the 
sower, | a ag xii. 5th and 6th verses.) The seed 
which fell on stony ground immediately sprang up 
because it had not much depth of earth, and conse- 
quently soon felt the influence of the sun, but when 
the sun was in full vigor, it was parched, and for 
want of nourishment, withered away. 

Aug. 7th The third crop of Lucerne, mown this 
day for hay; a very heavy crop, many of the plants in 
lossom. From the first to the second mowing, one 
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month and fifteen days; from the second to the third 
cutting, one month and eleven days; and after this the 
field was rented to a tenant for £30 sterling per an. 
num, 

FIELD NO. Il. 

Sept 5th. A piece “of land was sown this day with 
Lucerne seed of this summer’s growth, unaccompa- 
nied with any crop, 

March 20th The Lucerne sown on the 5th of last 
September, with seed of that summer’s wth, has 
stood the severity of the winter, and the crof*measures 
six inches in height this day. 

May 4th. Cut the first crop of Lucerne this day, 
two feet in height. 

June 14th. A second crop mown this day, equal to 
the first. 

July 14th, The third crop mown this day, twenty- 
six inches in height. “ 

August 24th, The fourth crop was mown this day, 
equal to any of the p ing. 

Sent. 5th. It was on this day last year, that this 
crop ‘vas sown with seed of ghat summer’s production: 
the £zth crop from which measures a foot in height 
this lay. 

FIELD NO, Ul. 

Major T. sowed a field with Lucerne, in May of last 

year, unaccompanied with any crop; three heavy crops 


fourth of May of the present year, it was mown for 
hay, a very heavy crop: thus giving four crops in the 
space of one year from the time of sowing the seed. 
FIELD NO. Iv. 
Colonel T. has a field of I.ucerne, of four acres, in 


seven inches in length. He mowed a third crop for 
hay from this field on the 21st of July. 
FIELD No Y. 

M. A., Esq., in breaking up an old unproductive 
meadow, for the purpose of seeding it with Lucerne, 
adopted the following mode. In September, the land 
was ploughed to the full depth of the soil, and sowed 
with winter tares, or vetches: these were cut for hay 
in May, and yielded three tons per acre. The land 
was immediately ploughed and repeatedly harrowed, 
and the weeds were collected and burnt: a plentiful 
crop of seed weeds soon made their appearance, which 
were ploughed down; the land was again harrowed, 
and the weeds were again collected and burnt: this 
was repeated until the coil was as clean as a garden, 
when it had a very thick coat of well rotted stable dung, 
which was very carefully turned in, and Lucerne seed 
was sown in September, without any other crop; and 
during the next summer it was cut five times, either 
for soiling or for hay: the fifth crop for soiling was 
commenced cutting on the 25th Septeinber. 

So far the journal, which needs no comment. 


From the Zanesville Gazette. 
Lucerne, or French Clover. 


Lucerne, sometimes called ‘‘French Clover,”’ is a 
kind of grass, which, in some situations in Europe, is 
cultivated with great advantage, and has been tried 
in some instances with great success in this country. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a clover, though in some 
respects similar. It is perennial—in favorable soils, 
the roots are said to live and flourish a hundred years. 
Its advantages consist in affording a greater amount of 
foliage for any kind of stock, than any other plant, 
according to the expense of producing it. Several 
years since, while residing in the State of Maine, we 
made several experiments with Lucerne, which, al- 
though some of them terminated unfavorably, satis- 
fied us that the most favorable soil for it is a deep san- 
dy loam; and as the alluvial soils on this river are gen- 
erally of this character, we last spring resolved on 
giving it atrial here. We procured from Boston, a 
small quantity of seed, which was sown on the river 
‘‘bottom,’’ the last week in May. As the soil had 
been badly managed for several years previous, we 
had feared that the great growth of weeds would check 
and smother the Lucerne, and to guard against his, 
and get a chance to extirpate the weeds, we sowed 
the seed in drills. This was done very expeditiously 
and exactly, with one of Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason’s 

sowers. t 

In the latter part of the month of July the Lucerne 
had reached the height of 18 inches on an average, 
and had considerably blossomed. We cut it and fed 
it green, partly to hogs and partly to milch cows— 
both ate it voraciously.—In just four weeks from the 
time it was cut, it had again grown to nearly the same 
he ght as before, and was cut a second time—ahd the 
first of November it was cut a third time—the crop 














» provid the culture well 
tended to. The crops to which I allude were so re- || 








*Twelve tons, eight hundred and fifty Ibs. per acre. 


being heavier than either of the preceding. A piece 


were taken for soiling during the summer, and on the - 


full vigor; the crop, after cutting, measured three feet _ 
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of common red clover [very flourishing} immediately 

adjoining, the soil precisely similar, did not yield near 
as much, in proportion, as the Lucerne, 

a 4s have no doubt that it may be cut five times an- 

other year, and will yield at the rate of a ton anda 

holf of hay to the acre, at each cuiting. 


American Silk Goods. 

Ata meeting of the American Silk Society, held 
at Baltiunore, the 19th of Feb., a quantity of Silk 
Goods were exhibited from the establishment of Mr. 
Rapp, of Economy, Pa.j-and Mr, Gill, of Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio. The following account of them is ta- 
ken from the Journal of the Am. Silk Society : 


MISS RAPP’S SILK GOODS—CURING COCOONS. 

The editor of this Journal having solicited of Miss 
Rapp, of Economy, Pa., the privilege of exhibiting 
some specimens of her silk manufactures, he received 
from her a case containing the following articles, viz: 
33 yards black figured dress silk, 12 do. lavender figu- 
red dress silk, 13 yards green velvet, I} yards black 
velvet, 3 yards plain black satin, 12 yards figured satin 
vestings, 13 pieces fancy ribands, (165 yards, ) 4 pie- 
ces of plain ribands, and a raw silk handkerchief.— 
These goods are all of first rate quality—heavy and 
durable. They were exhibited at the public meeting 
oi the American Silk Society on the evening of the 
20th of February, and elicited expressions of surprise 
and astonishment at the progress already made in the 
production of sille in this country. They furnished 
co ive evidence of the important fact, that we can 
not only furnish al! the raw material, but even the best 
manufactured silks from our own resources, and that 
all that is wanting to accomplish the great object is 
diffusion of knowledgo among the people, and for the 
people to say that they will do it. 

The following are extracts from the letter of Miss 
Rapp, that accompanied the silks. We publish them 
without her permission, because it will do the public 
more good than it can do her harm. We would re- 
commend attention to the extract on curing cocoons 
with camphor. This is an important and an interest- 
ing item of information. 

Economy, Pa., February 7, 1840. 
Gineon B. Sarra, Ese.— 

Dear Sir—There is so great a demand for our silks, 
that, after supplying the wants of our society, we 
can never manufacture as much as our store couid sell 
at the annexed prices. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity toseek a distant market. Notwithstanding this, 
we thought we would send you all we had ready made; 
as these specimens (together with those you will prob- 
ably receive from other quarters) may assist you and 
your society a good deal, to convince every patriot that 
our own, and our own people's hands themselves can 
produce and manufacture this so highly beloved arti- 
cle of luxury, with which we are so fond to adorn 
ourselves, and clad in a garment of which, if thus 
obtained, we may justly feel a noble pride,—but, 
f the product of foreign hands, we have the best 
reason in the world to feel great shame, when we 
reflect, that by the way of obtaining it, we have 
so much and so unpatriotically contributed to squan- 
der our national treasure, burden our country with 
an enormous debt, and thereby lay the sure foun- 
dation of ruin and misery. These specimens have 
all been mate of silk raised within our society in the 
summer of 1839, (we never wove a thread pr Arendt mg 
eed silk.) In strength and durability they will sur- 
pass any imported article. The handkerchief of silk 
floss, or tow, you will please to accept as a small con- 
tribution to your collection of specimens; it is to show 
that that part of the cocoon is,valuable too. 

As you wish me to make any communication which 
I consider useful, I will offer a few remarks: 

1. On the curing of cocoons. 2. On the mulberry 
tree, the foundation of the whole business. 

.1. Since we are killing our cocoons with camphor, 
we find them as easy to reel, at any time after the reg- 
ular season, as when freshly taken from the spinning 
shelves. We do it as follows: for 100 lbs. of cocoons 
in the floss, we take a well made box, large enough 
to hold them, then we take about 3 oz. of camphor, 
which we moisten with as much alcohol as is ne- 

to rub it into a powder, a part of which we 
sprinkle on the bottom of the béx, then we fill the box 
by making 5 or 6 layers of the cocoons, and spread a 
proportional part of the ca. phor between each of 
: then we screw on the lid and paste strips of pa- 
per on all the splits and joints, to make it air-tight.— 
After 3 or 4 days, we take them out and dry them in 
the shade until perfectly light. They must be assort- 
ed before camphoring, or else the bad cocoons will 
spGil the good ones. 
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2. In regard to the mufberry, I would earnestly re- 
commend, a silk growers of the nor- | 
thern and middle states, not to neglect the cultivation 
of the white Italian or a similar mulberry as by rais- 
ing the multicaulis only, the best crops (which are 
produced in the fore part of the summer) are lost.— 
The multicaulis is a most excellent addition to, but 
not a perfect substitute for the other kinds. They 
ought to go together. Several years ago we received 
among others a kind of mulberry under the double 
name of morus brussa or which we now en- 
deavor to multiply (by grafting) as fast as possible, as 
it possesses all the excellent qualities of the Italian, 
besides having large, heavy, glossy leaves, which are 
gathered with less than half the labor required for the 
foliage of the white Italian. Such silk growers as 
possess this kind, would undoubtedly do well to prop- 
gate it as fast as possible with the multicaulis. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gertrupe Rapp, 
for Grorcr Rapp. 
From the Native American, 
Exhibition of American Manufactured Silks, 

We were taken quite by surprise on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 18, upon entering the Rotunda at the Capitol, to 
find a large table spread out with silk velvets, &., 
which, upon enquiry, we found to have been made by 
Mr. John W. Gill, at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, during 
the past summer. The articles exhibited consisted of 
large pieces of silk velvet, Terry velvet, tippet plush, 
hat plush, &c. &c. were all truly beautiful, and would 
not suffer in comparison with the most costly import- 
ed silk fabries. Mr. Gill informed us that he commen- 
ced the silk business about a year since; that his vel- 
vets were all made from trees produced from the first 
year’s planting; that a vest he had on was made for 
him in thirteen weeks from the day he planted his mul- 
ticaulis buds; that he had no difficulty in finding a 
market for his goods; indeed some of them were sold 
in our presence at six dollars per yard, and, from an 
exact calculation made by Mr. Gill, he finds that eve- 
ry acre of ground planted by him in multicalis buds 
last year, has — him $350 net. This little exhibi- 
tion, and the facts connected with it, afforded us addi- 
tional evidence, that ‘silk may be grown in all the Uni- 
ted States, not only for domestic purposes, but also as 
an article of commercial export.’ 





F From the New England Farmer. 
Report on Beet Sugar Premiums, 

The Trustees of the ‘* Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture,’’ impressed with the 
consideration of the important advantages that might 
be derived, as well for the benefit of the agricultural as 
of the manufacturing interests of the country; and 
being also aware that the attention of many eminent 
men in several foreign countries has been zealously de- 
voted to this subject, whereby great improvement in 
the production of the beet and the manufacture of su- 
gar therefrom, was in progression; were thereby induc- 
ed in their proposals of premiums the last year to offer 
as follows, viz: . 

‘¢To the person, persons, or corporation who shall 
raise the greatest quantity of sugar beets by the acre, 
not less than two acres, which shall be manufactured 
into sugar in the year 1839, giving a particular account 
of thesoil and the manner of sowing, cultivating and 
thering the beets, a premium of One Hundred Dol- 
rs.”" 





la 

This premium was not claimed, although the prin- 
cipal objects aimed at by the Trustees, viz: the soil 
best suited, the manner of cultivation and ingathering 
of the beets, are fully made to appear in the applica- 
tion made for the next proposed premium, having re- 
lation to the same subject, which was‘as follows, viz : 

‘¢ To the person, persons, or corporation who shall 
manufacture from the sugar beet, (denominated Siles- 
ian white beet, ) sugar in the greatest quantity and of 
the best quality, in the year 1839, giving a full and 
particular account of the process of manufacturing it, 
One Hundred Dollars.’’ 

For this premium there was only one claim prefer- 
red, which was from the Northampton Beet Sugar 
Company, by their agent, David Lee Child, Esq., 
who presented two several samples of common brown 
sugar of the usual flavor of such low priced commod- 
ity. An excellent sample also of loaf sugar, a very 
bright color, well grained and crystulized, and no wise 
inferior in appearance to the best loaf sugar manufac- 
tured from the cane. The sugar of each quality was 
carefully examined by the committee. It was also in- 
spected as made use of in different articles of confec- 
tionary, by one well conversant in the art (Mr. Duroy,) 
who commended each sample, considering it as fully 











equal to sugar of the like quality from the cane. 





noes appeared to be of flavor and quality, and 
w to 
it was thought well suited for those purposes to which 
this well known article is applied for domestic use or 
for the Bakery. 
A article of second quality may be A the 

‘stillery, or various urposes, a8 as in 
aid ot the vinegar cask. Tess coomien are also thought 
well of as nutritive for ani 

The whole process of sowing, cultivating, ingath- 


ering, anid preserving the Silesian white beet, consider 
ed as the most replete with saccharine matter, and of 
course most suitable for manufacture, with remarks on 
the soil best suited for production, and a full and par- 
ticular gervent of the a course — manufac- 
turing the beet sugar through its sev 

are very minutely eet forth in a pamphlet of 150 pages. 
This work of careful research, the committee are led 
to expect, will hereafter be eo far abridged as to diffuse 
. eee general knowledge than might otherwise be 


_ For the several wished-for objects thus brought into 
notice, the community are indebted to the praisworthy 
enterprise of the Northampton Beet Sugar Company, 
and the assiduous application and zeal of their agent, 
Mr. Child, 

The measures thus takenin this establishment may, 
it is hoped, lead to a course of experiment and im- 
provement which may, if persevered in, lead to their 
benefit as well as that of the public, 

-The Northampton Beet Sugar Company, having 
produced through their agent, Mr. Child, the requi- 
site certificates as to the quantity and quality of beet 
sugar manufactured by them, and the same te been 
carefully examined and found to be severally 
quality, as herein represented, and having, also, sub- 
mitted a full and icular account of the whole pro- 
cess of the manufacture, the committee were induced 
to report that they are entitled to the premium of one 
hundred dollars. 

It may be considered, perhaps, incumbent on the 
committee, in closing this report, to state some facts 
which the treatise furnished in concexion with this 
subject, will if referred to, more fully show. 

The cost of the brown sugar as manufactured ap- — 
pears to be from 5 to 6 cents per pound. In France 
where nearly one hundred millions of pounds are sai 
to be annually manufactured, being about three pounds 
to a person, labor, generally, mueh lower, anda great 
part of it is performed by women and children; it is 
done, too, at arate lees thamhalf what is paid here.— 
Thies, as far as labor is included in the calculation, 
would add essentially to the costof the sugar. There 
are, however, circumstances which are reasoned upon 
in this communication, which go far to counteract 
these disadvantages, viz : the cheapness of fuel, rent, 
buildings, &c. 

The value of the pulp, too, or residuum of the beet 
may be of great advantage, if well distributed, in the 
fatting of cattle, swine, &c. . 

There is, in conclusion, one important object to be 
hoped for from the great efforts which are making in 
Europe as well as in this country, that the research and 
experiments now in exercise, may conduce to a more 
simple process, by which the manufacture of beet su- 
gar may be availed of by domestic industry. This is 
by many confidently anticipated. : 

It is, however, much to be regretted, that this de- 
sired object has, in this respect, thus far, wholly failed. 

All of which is submitted in behalf of the Com- 
mittee. JOHN WELLES, Chairman, 


Boston, 1839. 





Mr. Davin L. Curtp’s work on Beet Sugar hes 
been published in Boston. ‘The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society have awarded him = for his sue- 
cessful experiments in this town. e have not had 
time carefully to examine the work, but one item of 
importance is deducible from his publication. In 
France, 100,000,000 pounds of Beet Sugar are made 
anmually, 6,000 acres of land devoted to rie 988,000" 
and the fixed and floati capital engaged is ,000,- 
000. Contrasting with this, the Cane Sugar made in 
the United States reaches only 60,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, 15,000 acres are cultivated with Sugar Cane, 
and the fixed capital employed, reaches 45,000,000 ! 
We learn a company is organized and funds subscri- 
bed in Boston to carry on the manufacture of Beet 


Sugar.—Northampton ( Mass.) Cour. 


Those who suffer their own ands to be seeded 
with weeds permit thieves to i partahers of their 
substance, 


A Western Lady.—Mrs. Stump, on White’s creek 
Tennesee, has manufactured a beautiful shawl from 
ilk, grown in her own garden. 
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NEW GENESEE FARMER. 
APRIL, 1840. 
Editorial Arrangements, 


Some of our correspondents and personal friends wish in- 
formation respecting our editorial arrangements—we there- 
fore state as follows :— 

M. B. Barewam resides at Rochester, and is the publish- 
ing Editor. He receives all letters and communications, re 
vises some for publication, makes selections, assists in cor- 
recting, &e. He writes short notices and other matters 
which will hereafter have no mark or signature. 

J. J. Tuomas resides in Macedon, Wayne county. He 
examines and revises,or remarkson,such communications as 
are sent out to him, makes selections, and writes Hints for 
the Months, and other seasonable articles, which will here- 
after be marked thus, * 

Davip Tuomas resides near Aurora, Cayuga county. He 
will write on Horticulture, Floriculture, and the Natural 
Sciences, answer Inquiries, &c. His articles will be signed 
T. or marked thus, ¢ 

Other gentlemen may occasionally contribute Editoral ar- 
ticles; these will have various marks. 


To Correspondents. 

Weare constrained to offer renewed acknowledgements 
for the valuable assistance we have received. Every succes- 
sive number of the Farmer adds new, and highly respecta- 
ble naines to our list of correspondents; and the consequent 
increasing interest of the paper must afford great satis- 
faction to our readers. 

Several valuable communications are omitted for want of 
room; and others were received too Jate for this number, 
shall appear next month. We have received several, on the 
Winter Management of Stock, &c. ; but as we have already 
published considerable on this subject, and as our space is 
necessarily limited, wv hope our correpondents will excuse 
us for deferring those at present. 


Gardener’s Work for April. 

We had prepared some directions for performing 
the principal operations inthe garden this month, but 
our columns had already become so full that we have 
only room for a few brief hints. The weather in this 
section is usually changeable, and frequently wet and 
cold during this month; so that seeds and plants put 
into the open ground very early, are often destroyed. 
It ig not advisable to sow or plant many, except the 
most hardy kinds of vegetables, and such as are want- 
ed for early use, until the weather has become fine 
and settled, and the ground a little warm. 

Peas, Parsnips, Lettuce and Salsify, are very hardy 
plants, and will not suffer from a little wet or cold— 
sow them az early as possible. Sow some Marrowfat 
Peas at the same time as the smaller earlier kinds, and 
they will come into use in succession. 

Plant Onion sets as early as possible—sow the seed 
about the last of the month. Beets and Carrots for 
summer use should be sown now, but those for winter 
will be better it sown later. Peppergrass, Parsley 
and Endive, should be sown this month. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Celery and Toma. 
10, if not sown on a hot-bed, as directed, may be sown 
this month, on a warm border of fine earth, where 
they can be protected by a mat in severe weather and 
frosty nights. 

Beans, Corn, Cucumbers, Melons, Squashes, &c., 
will not bear frost, and should not be planted till next 
month. (Some of these seeds will invariably rot, if 
the weather be cold and wet.) 

Radishes and Turnips are hardy plants, but need 
to grow rapidly in order to be good; and therefore 
ehould not be sown till warm weather. 

Flower seeds may be sown the latter part of the 
month, if the ground is dry and the weather warm.— 
The following remarks on this subject, are by one 
whose experience and success in the culture of flow- 
ers, entitles him to much deference: 


Sowing or Planting Flower Seeds. 

For large seeds like the Bean or the Pea, a coarse 
soil is well adapted, as they can force their way to the 
surtace from any moderate depth; but small seeds re- 
quire different treatment; and we lay it down as a 
safe rule, the finer the seed, the finer should be the 
soil. 

How does Nature, exemplifying Supreme Wisdom, 
sow her more delicate oh 1? She scatters them on 
the ehady ground, trusting to the rain or the frost to 
cover them, (of course slightly, ) and they germinate 
before the sun has acquired pewer enough to scorch 
them. The dust-like seeds of the Orchis and Cypri- 

ium sometimes grow in beds of damp moss. 

Common garden loam, whether clayey or sandy, is 
much jmproved by a dressing of vegetable earth from 

















the woods, well mixed before planting. If prepared 
in the preceding autumn, and pulvérized by the frost, 
all the better. 

Such a soil is favorable to seeds of almost any kind, 
but essential to the finer and more delicate sorts. The 
preparation of the soilulone, however, is not enough. 
Fine seeds may be smothered if covered more than 
from one-eighth to half an inch deep; and their short 
roots may be parched if exposed to the sun except in 
morning and evening. Toa fine soil, therefore, we 
must add the protection of shade, and in time of 
drought, a regular supply of moisture. If the seeds 
are sown in an open border, a sprinkling of water in 
the evenings is best, but carefully abstain from apply- 
ing so much as will bake the ground. 

In gardens of considerable extent, when new seeds 
are to be sown, and nothing is known in regard to 
their germination, it would be prudent to try them in 














different soils and situations. We have succeeded in 
one spot and failed in all the rest. 

It is generally safer to plant or sow when the dan- 
ger from severe frost is over. Deposit tiie seeds in 
shallow drills made by pressing down the edge of a 
board on the loose soil, and cover by sprinkling the 
earth over them. Drills have two advantages: we can 
better determine how deep the seeds are covered, and 
we know where to look for the young plants, as we 
watch for their appearance from day to day. 
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Marking sticks, or labels, are conveniently made 
from shingles, and may be made one inch wide and | 


a foot long, with one end sharpened, more easily to 
penetrate the ground. For annuals, nothing more is 
wanted than to moisten the part to be written on, and 
draw it acrossa dusty sleeve. The fine grit thus im- 
parted will wear off the black lead as the pencil passes 
over, and it will be legible for the season at least.—— 
But where the mark is wanted for two or more years, 
the stick should be painted, and then the letters will 
be durable. 

Some plants are coarse feeders, and do best when 
well supplied with manure from the stable. Of this 
kind is the beautiful Cypress Vine, so remarkable for 
the delicacy of its leaves, and the brightness of its 
flowers. T. 





The First Flowers of Spring. 
ON THE 20TH. OF LAST MONTH.——(MARCH.) 

The snow drops are early risers—in the season; and 
for more than a fortnight have hung out their white 
bells over the cold or frozen ground. Closely follow 
ing in the order of tinte, is the Winter Aconite with 
its tuft of green leaves and yellow bloom; and next the 
little Crocus (cloth of gold) just peeping above the 
soil. Itis of adceper yellow than the Aconite, and 
on the outside it is striped with dark purple. 

A few days more of this fickle season pass away, 
and the Scotch Crocus appears. Its fine white cup is 
also striped on the outside with purple; and soon after 
the large yellow Crocus opens. To this succeeds the 
Siberian Squill, just raising its beautiful blue above 
the earth. 

Again the garden is whitened with snow, which 
melts in the morning beam, and the purple Crocus 
striped with white, the large rich blue-purple, and the 
pure white Crocus, stand together in colors beatifully 
contrasted, while the rosy corols of the Bulbo-codium 
increase the variety. But we will not goin advance 
of the season. 

The pleasure of viewing those stars of the earth— 
the first flowers of the spring,—isa rich reward for 
cultivating them, and truly they belong to a class 
‘that asks but little room.’’ A bed, three feet wide, 
and twelve or fifteen feet long, would exhibit them in 
masses, nearly all at the same time, from which no 
well balanced mind, no correct taste, and no well-or- 
ganized vision, can turn away with indifference. t+ 





Spring Rye. 

We are happy to say there is not mach really poor 
land in this section; but if any of our readers should 
happen to have a piece ‘too poor to grow beans,’’ we 
would advise them to try Spring Rye. The seed can 
be obtained at the Seed Stofe, of a quality superior to 
many samples of the Winter variety. It should be 
sown as early asthe ground will readily admit (say 
the middle of April or before); and at the rate of 3 
pecks of seed to the acre. The produce will depend 
on the quality of the soil—but 20 bushels per acre 
may be called an average crop on poor land. 


| 





|| other thing, however, of great moment. 


Von. { 


Grass Peas. 

These peas we believe will be found valuable tg 
farmers, as soon as their proper use is understood, 
They are not liable to be injured by bugs or mildew; 
and the straw being fine and sweet, it makes excellén¢ 
fodder for sheep or cattle, whether fed in a green ora 
dry state. A good way to use them, is to mow them 
as soon as the pens begin to ripen, and before the straw 
is dead, and after curing like clover, put them into g 
Mow or Stack, and feed them out without threshing,, 
to Sheep and Cattle in Winter. They will eat them 
readily, and the grain being in the straw, it makes 
very wholesome and nutritious food. 

These peas are small and hard, and grow so crowd. 
ed in the pods as to flatten the grain and give ita pecu- 
liar appearance. The plants tiller very freely, and 
one bushel seed is sufficient for an acre. Sow early in 
the Spring—and the crop will come off in season, and 
leave the land in good order for wheat. 


Planting Early Potatoes. 

A soil is rendered warmer by a fresh dressing of 
stable manure; and also more loose for the roots to 
: spreadjthrough, & the potatoes toexpandin. This isof 
| great account in obtaining them early. There is an. 

Full-sized 
potatoes should be selected for planting; and of these, 
only three or four of the most prominent eyes should 
be permitted to_ grow, the rest to be carefully cut out 
or destroyed. This precaution will hasten the growth 
of the stems, bv turning all the nutriment of the tu. 
ber into them, and by preventing its being wasted on 
the teebler shoots. btn 

Two or three years ago, we obtained a rare sort of 
potatoes; and desirous to make the most of them, we 
cut each of them into several pieces, and planted them 
in rows without having assorted them. The result 
was a great inequality in their growths. Some were 
six inches high before others appeared, especially those 
that were from buds near the stem end of the potatoe; 
and the prospect was rather discreditable to the gar- 
dener. But this was not all: there was quite as much 
difference in the time of their producing potatoes. 

In a light rich soil, not much infested by weeds, we 
have had the hills made at the time of planting; but 
the hilling can be done afterwards if care be taken not 
to cut or disturb the roots when the young potatoes 
are forming. It should be remembered, however, that 
this plant, though impatient of stagnant water, re- 
quires much moisture to mature a good crop; and as 
its leaves turn off the rain from the base of the stems, 
the hills should be made dishing, that is, hollow in 
the middle, in order to collect the rain and turn it in- 
wards. 

Now who will have the first mess of early potatoes? 
It is always a fine treat; but to have them, we must 
have the earliest sorts as well as horticuliural skill. 














Seed Store Agencies, 

The Agents for the Rochester Seed Store, (as mentioned 
on our last page,) are now all suogtios with fine assortments 
of Ga’. :n,Field, and Flower Seeds. The Garden Seeds are 
put up .n small papers, and the Field Seeds in packages, by 
weight or measure. Any Seeds which they may not have 
on hand, may be ordered, through them, from the Rochester 
Seed Store. The proprietor pledges his reputation, and that 
of his establishment, for the good quality of the seeds fur- 
nished by him this season. Seed Catalogues, and hack num- 
bers of the New Genesee Farmer may be had of the agents, 

Agents and Correspondenis for this paper, who wish to ob- 
tain rare seeds for trial, (gratis,) will please inform the pro- 
prietor of the Seed Store in what way they can be sent; and 
name what particular kind would be preferred. Or whether 
Grain, Grass, Vegetable, or Flower Seeds, wouid be most 


accceptable. 
M. B. BATEHAM. 





Seed Store Correspondence. 

The subscriber is always willing to communicate informa- 
tion to all those who desire it by letter, (except those who 
tax him with postage,) but at this season of the year he re- 
eeives such a multitude of letters of inquiry, (besides or- 
ders,) that it is sometimes impossible for him to bestow that 
immediate and particular attention which is desired; and his 
answers may sometimes be rather too brief to give satisfac- 
tion, or too abrupt to appear courteous. Notwithstanding 
he has good &Ssistance, he is often compelled to burn the 
midnight oil in writing letters; and he begs, therefore, 
that his friends will not attribute a little delay, or a short re- 
ply, to any want ofattention or courtesy on his part. 

Information which is often asked of him by letter, is pub- 
lished in the New Genesee Farmer,and therefore persons may 
receive a paper when they expect a letter. If any man can- 
not afford to pay fifty cents a year for the information which 
this paper contains, I cannot afford to write letters for his 
especial benefit. 

ersons sending Newspapers to the Subscriber, are re- 
quested to address them to the “New Genesee Farmer,” as 
he then receives them free of postuge. He is always thank- 
ful for papers containing any matters of interest to him or 
the agricultural community. M. B. BATEHAM 








Correction.—On page 51, (this her,) 3d. col , at the 
head of the article on the culture of Bush Cranberries, F’a- 
luraum should read Viburnum. 
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KLIN PATENT PLOUGH. 





_ _ The Plough represented above, is manufactured in this city, by A. J. Lanewortny, who informs us that 
the demand has been so great for them heretoforc, that he could not possibly supply it; and he has now made 
gements for building Two Thousand. They have been known in t'is section only two years; but are 
already inuse by many of the best practical farmers in this county, all of whom, we believe, give them a de- 
cided approval. The ploughs are well made, strong, and handsome; and, from their peculiar form, they are 
said to run much easier than any other kind; while, at the same time, they do as much work, and do it as 


well, whether in sward land or any other. 
Mr. L 


- also possesses the right, and manufactures ‘‘ Whiting’s Prairie Plough,’’ which has not yet béen 


much used here, but has obtained great celebrity in some parts of the country. It is not only calculated for 
prairie or sward land, but is well adapted to all ordinary soils. 
Both kinds may be examined at the Rochester Agricultural Repository and Seed Store, where they are kept 


for Sale. Price, $9 each. 








ini 


ARNOLD’S HORSE POWER MACHINE. 

This Machine was somewhat prematurely brought before the public last year; and, owing to the ill adapta- 
tion of the Thrasher, and some other defects in the Machhine, it did not fully meet the expectations of the 
purchasers. We are happy, however, to state that we believe these difficulties now to be entirely removed, 
and that the Horse Power and Thrashers, as now constructed by Mr. Arnon, will be found superior to all 
other machines for the purpose—give general eatirfaction to purchasers, and prove of great benefit to the far- 


ming community. 


Farmers have long felt the need of some machine like this, which, while it is not very expensive, will do 


the work well and with sufficient expedition; is light and portable, occupies but little space, and can 


be used 


in any barn; and by means of which the farmer can thrash his grain whenever it suits his own convenience, 
without being dependent on his neighbors for extra men or horses. We therefore take pleasure in recommen- 
ding Arnold’s Horse Power to the attention of all who feel that such a machine is a desideratum; and we 


ask them to give his advertisement a candid perneal. 


(See last page. ) 





For the New Genesse Farmer. 

Merchant’s Corn Planter=-(“* Baldwimn’s.”’) 

Messrs. Epirors—In the notice of a Corn Planter 
in your first No. of the New Genesee Farmer, there 
is an error in the name, which we wish to correct.— 
The machine was invented and patented by N. R. & 
O. G. Merchant; we have now sold the right to Al- 
fred Baldwin, but the machine should retain the name 
of the Patentees. 

Communications to be addressed to Alfred Baldwin, 
Guilferd, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
Guilford, March 9,1840. N.R. & O. G. Mercnmanrt. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer— 

Accompanying a sketch and notice of a Corn Piant- 
er (invented by N. R. & O. G. Merchant, of Guil- 
ford, N. Y.) in the Srst No. of the New Genesee Far- 
mer, is a request that those who have used it would 
give some account of its operation. I take pleasure in 
stating that [have frequently examined it, and have 
seen jt in operation, and am fully satisfied that it is one 
of the greatest labor-saving machines that has been 
presented to the farmer. Its construction for durabil- 
ity, and accuracy in performing the work, is not ex- 





| celled by any thing that Ihave seen. Itdrops regu- 
larly, at 9, 12, 18, 24 and 36 inches distance, at any 
required depth, or any quantity at a time. 
Yours, Respectfully, Apneus Jonson. 
We have seen the operation of Merchant’s Corn 
Planter, and fully concur in the above recommenda- 
tion. “Wn. W. Caste, 
Guilford, March 11, 1840. Lewis H. Nasu. 


Remarks—Since writing our former description, 
great improvements have been made in the construc- 
tion of this machine, and it is now made in a very per- 
fect and durable manner. We think it will be found 
well adapted to the purpose designed. It is intended 
principally foi planting corn, but will plant most oth- 
er kinds of seeds with facility. The only important 
objection which we can discover, is the price: still, 
any farmer whe has much corn to plant, or any two 
or three farmers together, may save much more than 
the cost of the machine, by a few days’ use of it. 

Mr. Baldwin has left several of the improved ma- 
chines at the Rochester Agricultural Repository, where 
they can be examined. The price is $20. 
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Beet Sugar=-Inquiry. 

In the year 1838, Joseph Hurd, Jr., of Boston, ob- 
tained a patent for making sugar from beets. In his 
specification, he says, ‘‘what I claim as my invention, 
is the preparing of the beets by exposing them in thin 
slices to the action of frost, after which they may be 
directly thawed and submitted to pressure; or they 
may be dried by a current of cold air, and’’ at any con- 
venient time steeped in pure water, which will extract 
the sugar. 

In another part of the specification he says the thick- 
ness of the slices should not exceed the eighth of an 
inch; and that the slicing should be done in a freezing 
temperature. ‘This freezing is an essential point in 
my process; this, together with the dispensing with 
the use of lime, and the producing of sugar without 
molasses,—may be denominated ite characteristic fea- 
tures.” 

Now what I wish to learn is, whether this plan has 
been brought into successful operation 1 xX. 


Another Inquiry. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Will you or any of your corres- 
pondents informs us how to make Beet Sugar to the 
best advantage, on a small scale for family use? I 
tried a small experiment in the business laet fall, but 
did not succeed. I made molasses very readily, but 
how to get it into sugar, I could not devise. It seem- 
ed to require some peculiar process to make it chrysta- 
lize; and if youcan inform me what that process is, I 
will try it again next fall. L. L. 

Remarks.—We could furnish L. L. with a partial 
answer to his inquiry, but as he is not in a hurry, we 
will defer it for che present, and request some of our 
friends, who can speak from experience, to favor us 


with an answer. 





Descriptive list of Beets, Mangel Wurtzel, &c. 

The beet family is one of great and increasing im- 
portance to both farmers and gardeners in this country. 
The following list contains some new and vuaiua- 
ble kinds, not heretofore known in this section, the 
seeds of which have been obtained at a great expense, 
by the proprietor of the Rochester Seed Store. 

Field Beets. 


Red Mangel Wurtzel.—This beet is too well known 
to need any description. It is much cultivated for 
feeding stock, and is found to be a very productive 
and valuable crop. The roots are large, long, and 
grow much above ground; are of a reddish color, some- 
times clouded with white. The flesh is firm, sweet, 
and juicy, but rather coarse and unfit for table use ex- 
cept when young. They are of quicker growth than 
many of the garden beets, and are excellent for the 
table early in summer. The father of the writer 
sold large quantities of them in this city, as early beets, 
twelve years ago, when the name of mangel wurtzel 
wes as little known here as morus multicaulis. 

The ip-rooted Mangel Wurtzel is a new varie- 
ty, cultivated to a small extent in England, but not as 
productive as the preceding, and not thought to be 
worth introducing. 

Yellow Mangel Wurtzel.—Thie is an improved va- 
riety of the yellow sugar beet, found in cultivation 
near London. The roots are longer, larger, and grow 
more above ground than the sugar beets, and are bet- 
ter shaped, of fine texture, sweeter and more nutri- 
tious than the common mangel wurtzel. They do not 
grow as large, but they will bear planting thicker, and 
probably produce as much per acre, as the red variety. 


White and Yellow Sugar Beets.—These two vari 
eties are very much alike in all respects except color. 
They have been found to contain more saccharine 
matter than the other large kinds, and consequently 
are most cultivated for making sugar. The yellow 
was formerly most esteemed for this purpose, but of 
late the white variety has been most used The differ- 
ence, however, is admitted to be very small. The 
sugar beets are by many farmers preferred to the man 

wurtzel, for feeding stock; as they are thought to 

be sweeter and more nutritious, and equally produc 

tive if rightly _— A good supply of imported 
ison ban 
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Garden Beets. 

Common Long Blood.—This variety is most com- 
monly cultivated and well known. When true and 
perfect, the roots are of good size, long, smooth, and 
of a uniform dark red color outside and within.— 
From some causes, however, not well understood, it is 
very apt to degenerate,and loge its true form and color, 
even when great pains are taken in the selection of 
roots for seed. So that it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain seed of perfect quality. 

Long Dark Blood.—This beautiful variety was first 
seen by the subscriber in the London market, lest Sep- 
tember. {tis there sold principally for garnishing dish- 
ea of meat. &c., on the table, on account of its rich 
deep color. The roots aro not quite as large or as 
long as the common long blood; but the flesh is finer 
and’of a mnch deeper color. The tops and leaves are 
mall, and of uniform deep red color. A good supply 
of the seed was obtained,and it is believed it will prove | 
a valuable acquisition to our gardens. 

Superb Dark Blood.—This seed was obtained at | 
the Highland Society’s Agricultural Museum and | 
Seed Store, Edinburgh. It is said to be still darker 
than the preceding; roots and tops rather smaller. 

Early Bassano Beet.—This is anentirely new vari- | 
ety, the seed of which is from the same source as the | 
last. The roots are round or turnip-shaped; of a bright 
red color outside, and pure white within; flesh fine, | 
swect and tender. It is of quick growth, and will | 
probably be found a very superior carly beet. 

Early Blood Turnip.—This varicty is pretty well | 
known in this section, and generally esteemed for ear- 
ly table use, The roots are short and round, of fine | 
texture and deep blood color. Unlike most of the ear- 
ly beets, this variety is not apt to become hard or | 
sticky, butia equally good for late or early use. 

Early Long Red.—This is a very handsome and | 
good early bect, well calculated for market gardeners. | 
The roots are large, long, and of a bright red color, 
but are apt to become coarse and hard when old or 
overgrown. | 

Early Red Scarcity. —Similar to the preceding; but | 
rather earlier, and not quite so long and handsome. 

Early White Scarcity.—Like the white sugar, but 
more early, rather smaller, and of finer texture—ex- 
cellent for greens and early use. 


Large White Green Top Carrot. 
- This isa new variety of the Carrot, recently intro- 
duced from France. The roots are large, smooth, and 
white, excepting the upper part, which stands out of 
the ground, and is green. I firat saw them at the 
Horticultural Exhibition at Canterbury, (Eng. ) where | 
a premium was awarded them. Mr. C. N. Bement 
exhibited half a dozen of these carrots at the Albany 
Horticultural Fair, last fall, where a premium was 
awarded them. They are said to be sweet and good 


for the table, and they will probably prove a valuable | 
kind for stock, 


Long Altringham Carrot. 

When genuine, this is a large handsome carrot, and 
in England is commonly considered the most profitable 
kind. The roots are of a finer texture than the 
orange variety, and havea smaller heart. The upper 
part of the roots grow above the surface of the ground, 
and are of a greenish color. This variety is very apt 
to sport and degenerate, so that it is difficult to ob- 
tain it genuine, even when care is taken to select the 
roots for seed. 


New Species of Birds and Quadrupeds, 
Many of our readers will recollect the notices 
which appeared from time to time in the Genesee 
Farmer, relative to the enterprising young naturalist, 
John K. Townsend, who went in company with 
Professor Nuttall up the Missouri, and across the 























|| tree for twenty years in a canoe. 


slate, and a stone adze that would cut the hardest oak 


} : u 
few near the tops of the trees, which were more re- || 














|, much credit has been allowed to these experiments, 
‘and, a3 a proof, itis stated that a rose standing on the 
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Sandwich Islands on their way home, He has since | lead with small beer and soap, or mixing it with white 
published a volume of Travels, but the number of co- || of an egg, &c., which are the methods commonly 
pies printed was too limited to supply the demand, 1 practised —Domestic Encyclopedia. 

and we have failed to procure one. A letter written |) 7, 7:45 Cake.--[ Johnny Cake.]—One quart of sifted 


me | 
about two years ago by one of his friends, however, | meal, two great spoonfuls # molasses, two tea-spoon. 
mmediately after a visit to this distinguished traveller, 


. Ts || fuls of salt, a bit of short g half as big asa hen’s 

is now lying before us, from which we learn the fol- egg, stirred together; mu _ st pretty moist with scald. 

lowing partioulare:— ing water, put it into a well greased pan, smooth over 
“T saw two pane age an had killed and skin- |) tye gurtace with a spoon, and bake it brown on both 

ned—they are male and female. The male measures ||. . z ; : 

twelve feet* across the wings—the other nine feet.— sides. A little stewed pumpkin, scalded with meal, 








Except a young one, these are the first specimens bro’t || [much] improves the enke. Split and dipped in but. 
to this country. I also saw some fine wolf skins of a || terit makesa very nice toast.—Frugal Housewife. 


new specics, and various other quadrupeds. He discov- i il a ; . 
ered shout dhirty new species of birds on the Western | The above, it will be perceived, can be made in the 
Coast and on the islands. Twelve of these have been || absence of milk; and a lady of our particular acquain. 


figured by Audubon in his splendid work on Ornithol- || tance who has tried it, assures us of ite excellence,— 
ogy, but the descriptions were written by J. K. T., || eR ith the following: — 
who has forwarded twelve more new species. | She has also furnished us with ‘ od 
‘‘Near Fort William, on a branch of the Columbia | Dough Nuts.—Nine pounds of flour, three of sugar, 
river, he saw a a ee her — was ] two of butter,onc quart yeast,and one table-spoonfid of 
complete, although she had been suspended on a large i of cinnamon. The yeast, (or two tea-cups of hop 
‘“‘Amongst a great variety of accoutrements and || emptins, ) with one quart of the flour, and three pints 
utensils, I saw a splendid drees of bird-skins and fea- i| of water, should be mixed at night, and the rest of the 
thers, beautiful stone pipes carved out of a kind af ingredients added in the morning. After standing 
with expedition.—But there is not room in a letter to |) several hours to becomeMight, they are fried = ve pret 
give even an idea of his curiosities, natural and arti-|! al way. As they absorb less fat the hotter it is, and 
fiicial.’’ t |! asasmall quantity of fat becomes sooner cooled as 
*Desmarchais gave the wings of the Condor a stretch of || they are thrown in, the more they are fried in the less 
|| they wi b. 
. || they will absor 
Retarding the bloom of Fruit Trees. '| To remove Ink Spots.—Ink spots on the pages of 
Apricot and peach trees are more frequently render- || book may be removed by washing them with a solu 
ed unfruitful by the buds starting to grow early in win- | tion of oxalic acid in water, and aftewards with pure 
ter, and then perishing by the intense cold that follows. | water. Oxalic acid being a poison, caution is requi- 
We had a remarkable instance of the truth of this re- || din using it. We have in this way completely re. 
| red i g J Pp y 
mark, afew years ago. About mid-winter, a thaw i moved fresh ink spots on books and left the type fair 
came on, and continued several days, with so high a|| and white, and old ink spots have been nearly obliters. 
temperature, that most of the buds swelled, except a || ted. 
Frosted Feet.—The troublesome inflammation and 
mote from the reflected heat, and the buds on some of}! jnsupportable itching produced by freezing the feet, 
the low branches which were enveloped in snow-drifts. ! we have fouud to be very effectually removed by the 
In regard to the latter more especially, the appearance | application of oil of peppermint. 
in summer was oer es, for those limbs “were || Ardent Spirits for Rats.—It is said that an inn 
loaded with fruit, while there was very little on other || keeper, who was much troubled with rats, obeerving 
a“ nae? . | the effects of spirits upon his biped customers, resolved 
ut whether the winter or the spring be most fatal |! to try the same experiment upon the rats. He accord. 
al 
to the buds, it has been considered by some gardeners || ingly made an alluring preparation of alcohol, set it 
. . T - 
a good application of labor to cover up the snow round | in his cellar, and waited the event. The next morn. 
the trees with straw, or litter from the barn-yard, in || ing he found fourteen of these interesting little fel. 
order to chill and retard the ascent of the sap; and on |} lows lying around the vessel. He pursued the plan til 
sandy soila we have had strong testimony in favor of |) he effectually routed them. "2 
it efficacy. It has been suggested, however, that too || 
Sd ae : : Boots. 


| My boots have no holes in them, and yet when! go > 
into the snow, the cold strikes right through them, and | 
my feet become damp. 1 
Have they been well greased ? 
Yes—but I don’t like to soak themso much with 
|| grease as to soil my socks as soon as I put them on. 














eighieen feet! 





parts of the tree. 








outside of a Green House, had a stem that bloomed } 
on the inside while its roots were exposed to the frost || 
and snow of winter. From this circumstance it has | 
been argued that peach buds would start in warm air 





Rocky Mountains to the Western Coast, visiting the 


if the roots were cased in ice. 

The following fact, however, bears the other way: 
A year ago one of our apple trees had several cords of 
wood piled round it, on end, and the pile remained 
there until the spring was past. The consequence 
was that the tree was a full fortnight later in coming 
into bloom. t 





Miscellaneous Items. 

Economy is generally despised as alow virtue, 
ing to make people ungenerous and selfish. 
true of avarice ; but it is not so of economy.—L. M. 
Cuitp. 

Black-lead for Stoves.—Mix powder of black-lead 
with a little common gin, or the dregs of red Port 
wine, [would not pure alcohol be better ?] and lay it 
on the stove with a piece of linen rag; then with a 
clean, dry, and close, but not.hard brush, dipped in 
dry black-lead powder, rub it toa beautiful brightness. 
This will be found to produce a much finer and richer 
varnish on the cast iron, than either boiling the black- 





| 
{| 
| grafting wax to my boots, and now no water can pe 


! 


|| andone of tallow, melted together, makes a fine bateb. 


tend- . 
This is|| be made much warmer than when we apply tallow, 


| 
| 





|| How is grafting wax made ? 





Well, there is a way to avoid all that, I lately applied 


through the leather—my feet are kept dry, and of 
course much warmer. 


| Two and a half pounds of rosin, one of bees-wat, 


But will it soak into the leather ? 


Not unless the leather is made very warm. It must 





| (be careful not to burn it) and then it will readily soak 
|in. Qne, two, or three coats, may be applied imme | 
diately one after another. 

May I communicate this for the New Genesee Far 
mer? 

I am willing, but I am not certain that it is new. 
The “fishermen of Marble Head,’’ or some othe 
down east, have long had a way to render their boots 
impervious to the water, but I believe they use fish ol 
instead of tallow. 
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That constitutes no objection to my sending this to 
she “‘Farmer.’”” Such papers, like the treasure of the 
householder mentioned in scripture, ought to contain 
‘*hings new and old.”” Old things are new to them 
who have not learned them. t 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Koot Culture, 

There are many, and urgent reasons why farmers 
generally should engage more extensively than they 
have yet done in the business of Root Cultivation.— 
That it is both practical and profitable, no longer ad- 
mits of adoubt. My own experience, and the testi- 
mony of hundreds of others, has fully satisfied me on 
this point. In order to induce farmers to engage in 
this business, it is necessary to convince them that it 
will be for their interests. Let us look therefore at a 
few of the advantages which will arise from an exten- 
sion of the Root Culture. 


First, then, let it be remembered that our staple 
commodity in Western New York, is wheat. To in- 
crease his funds, the farmer is constantly studying to 
bring the greatest possible number of acres into the 
production of wheat—consequently he cuts but little 
hay, and, of course, he keeps only a few cattle; and 
these he is often compelled to winter principally on 
straw; or, to keep them from misery and starvation, 
he is compelled to purchase bran and shorts of the 
miller. When business first took this turn, bran could 
be purchased for 3 cens per bushel; and then the cat- 
tle and sheep could be wintered without running down 
in flesh, and the cows would yield generous messes of 
milk. Every farmer, therefore, pressed forward to 
the miller to lay in his winter store of shorts and bran; 
consequently the demand for these articles increased 
beyond the supply; the prices increased, till shorts 
were from sixteen to twenty-five cents per bushel.— 
What then was to be done? Every one, in the city, 
the village, and the country, the farmer, the merchant, 
and the mechanic—every one who kept a horse, cow, 
pig, or sheep, must have something to feed it on. 
So many acres were in wheat, that hay was scarce: 
and now there were so many farmers feeding their 
cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, on shorts, that they al- 
go are scarce and dear. What then is to be done 2— 
Either give up the raising of stock, or keep them poor 
and miserable, which no good farmer wiil conset to do; 
or produce your own food for them. But what can 
they produce, and yet not diminish the production of 
wheat ? 


To answer this question, and to remove al! these 
difficulties, the root-culture comes directly to our aid. 
This system will keep all our stock well, and yet ena- 
ble us to retain our coveted acres for wheat. It comes 
to the farmer’s aid when he wants relief from the high 
prices of mill feed; when he wants to continue keep- 
ing hie stock, and especially when he wants the means 

9 increaee the fertility of his land. 

ln reterance, therefore, to the root-culture, it arose 
vom the necessity of the case, and herein is verified 
the old maxim, that ‘‘necessity isthe mother of inven- 

nm.’ ‘The advantages arising from this system are 

ous, 

let. It affords a large amount of food for stock, 
from 2 comparatively small extent of land. This has 
often been fully verified by experiments and estimates. 

2d. tt relieves the farmer from the difficulty of ra‘- 

ig money to purchase mill feed, and enables him, 
y his own labor, to turn his produce into money. It 
renees the amount of his beef, his butter, his pork, 
tnd hismutton. One of the first and most important 
principles of domestic economy is, to feed the farm 
stock on the produce of the farm. 
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land clean. Every field, suitable for a hoed crop, 
ought to receive one as often as four years. Where 
the June and Blue grasses prevail, they are very per 
nicious to all other plants, by monopolizing their food. 
Unless these grasses are exterminated, no crops can 
flourish; and certainly the most effectual instruments 
of extermination are the plough, the cultivator,and the 
hoe. 

4th. The rogt-culture also enriches the land. Land 
may be dry and clean, but if it is not also rich, it does 
return a heavy crop to the laborer. The application 
of manure to land intended for roots, is, on all hands, 
admitted to be absolutely necessary. Without its ap- 
plication, the business is slim and unprofitable. 


5th. This system renders the application of manure 
practicable to a far greater extent. Its quality is im- 
proved and its quantity much increased. Every far- 
mer knows that the manure of cattle fed only on dry 
straw or hay, is dry, and very much destitute of those 
enriching and nutritious properties contained in the 
manure of cattle that are fed on roots. 

I will now give some account of my own experi- 
ments in the root culture. In the first place, I have 
become fully convinced of the necessity of having the 
land free from graes and weeds. In 1838 I sowed 
about an acre of ruta baga, on good sandy loam soil, 
somewhat infected with june grass. The land was 
well prepared, but the weather being moist, the grass 
was not killed, and it soon sprang up very thickly. — 
This rendered the after culture very difficult and vex- 
atious; and, with all my patient and persevering ef- 
forts, 1 found it impossible wholly to subdue the June 
grass, and [ fully coincide with friend Garbutt in the 
belief that it would be well for Western New-York if 
this grass could be entirely exterminated. From my 
sad experience with this grassy patch, I became fully 
determined never to be caught in this same way again. 
I last year selected a clean piece of land for my ru- 
ta baga crop; ploughed in a dressing of good manure; 
ploughed it shallow the second time and harsowed it 
smooth. I then took a light plough and made ridges, 
about two feet apart. I had no drill-barrow, but took 
a common wheel barrow and rolled it along on the top 
of the ridges, so as to make a small furrow or drill, 
into which the seeds were eown by hand. A third 
person followed with a rake, so as to cover the seed, 
and leave the top of the ridves smooth. 


I prepared my seed by putting it into a basin and 
mixing with it about halfa pound of sulphur; because 
I had read, either in the Farmer or in the Cultivator, 
a recommendation of sulphur to be used in this way, 
for the purpose of fixing its flavor in the seed to keep 
off the fly. 

The seed soonsprang up. The turnips were not in- 
jured’ by the fly; and whether it was the sulphur 
which prevented the depredations of the fly, I know 
not. The season was not dry, and therefore unfavor- 
able to the propogation of the turnip fly. I thinned 
the plants to ten or twelve inches apart. They grew 
rapidly and flourished through the whole season.— 
They were hoed thoroughly, twice. They were 
harvested towards the last of October, and deposited 
in trenches three feet deep and four wide, and the tur- 
nips were raised about a foot above the surface of the 
earth. However, before putting the turnips into the 
trench, I put crotches into the middle of the trench, 
about eight feet apart, and rising above the surface 
eighteen inches. I laid a ridge pole on the top of 
these crotches for the purpose of forming a roof, of 
small sticks, brush and straw, and lasily earth. The 
roots being stored in this manner, a boy can enter the 
trench with his basket at any time in the depth of win- 
ter, and is never exposed to the inconvenience of a fal- 
ling roof. Precautionary steps against their heating 
are always to be taken, by leaving small apertures for 





3d. ‘T'he root-culture improves the condition of the 
‘and by ite deep tilth, and in its tendency to keep the | 


the eecape of heat and admission of air. 








After having produced and stored your crop of Ru- 
ta Baga, what use do you make of them,’ Hogs that 
are three or four months old and upwards, will live 
well on them; but if they are younger, they ought 
not to be confined exclusively to them. Cooking them 
renders them much more nutritious for hogs and pigs. 
They are excellent for cattle and sheep of every age. 
When sheep are confined for a few weeks in the yard 
for winter, they pine to be grazing in the field unless 
they are fed on roots; but when permitted to enjoy 
this food, they have not half so much hankering for 
the field. 

I will take the liberty of mentioning one thing, 
among many others, which may be of considerable use 
to the inexperienced; and that is, it is of no use to cut 
up the turnips small and fine for the sheep. Scatter 
them over the ground or hard snow, and then follow 
with the shovel and slice them a few times each, for 
sheep delight much in gnawing the turnip. Fortwo 
winters I was in the habit of cutting my turnips into 
small pieces, not larger than a hickory nut for my 
sheep. I have since found this to be entirely un- 
necessary. 

I will furthermore add, for the benefit of the inex- 
perienced, not to dig trenches for the reception of roota 
where they will be exposed to be filled in with water, 
when the snow melts, and the earth is filled with 
water. 

One corner of my ground was considerably inclined 
to clay, and here the turnips were quite small. That 
kind of soil is wholly unfit for them. PR. 

Chili, March 15th, 1840. 

For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The best time for Cutting Timber, 

This is a subject in which every farmer is deeply in- 
terested. If timber cut at one season will last years 
longer than that cut at another—if one time is prefera- 
ble to another, as regards its durability—then certainly 
it is a subject well worth the notice and consideration 
of every farmer. There seems to be a diversity of 
opinion as to the right time. All agree, however, that 
here is a right season, but disagree very matertally 
as to that particular time. It is stated in the Gen. Far., 
vol. 5., p. 41, that February is the best time. Also, 
in vol. 4., p. 97., “In a book printed at Philadelphia, 
soon after the revolutionary war, the author says, 
‘Long experience, I think, hath sufficiently ascertain- 
ed, that timber cut down in the spring of the year, 
when full of sap, and the leaves fully expanded, is 
much more durable than when cut at any other time.’ ’’ 
Dr. Deane, in his New England Farmer, eays, ‘‘An 
abundant mass of evidence has been produced to show, 
that timber should be cut or fel'ed in mid-summer, 
with a view to its durability;’’ but, abundant as it is, 
we must take the liberty to add to the ‘‘mass.” In 
the same article, the Ed. says, ‘‘One of our neighbors, 
a practical farmer and close observer, lately informed 
us, that twenty-two years ago he had a fence made 
chiefly of basswood (linden) rails, cut just about mid. 
summer, and at this time they are sound and good.-- 
In conversation, not long since, with another excellent 
farmer, he said the vest time for cutting timber was in 
autumn, about the fall of the leaf, or soon after, and 
that it was not only more durable, but more compact 
than after it had been loosened by freezing.”” 

I was conversing, wa since, with an intelli- 
gent farmer, who said the best time to cut rail timber 
was in January and February. Also, with another whe 
was of the same opinion; the latter said this was the 
time that all cut their timber ‘‘down country.” An- 





other farmer very 1ecently informed me, that mid- 


summer was, beyond all doubt, the right time. He 
said that his practice was to pull off the bark, and keep 
the rails off from the ground; that they would soon 
season, and last many years longer then if cut at any 
other season. 











Perhaps the majority of farmers think February the 
best time, at least it is to be judged they do, by their 
practice. 1am convinced, however, that this is not 
the right season. From the information I have ob- 
tained, and by the little experience I have had, I am 
induced to believe that mid-summer is the right tume. 
It is very evident that rails (or any timber) decortica- 
ted or peeled, will season quicker and last longer than 
they will if the bark remains. I will now conclude 
by adding an extract from a communication of Joshua 
Howard, [Gen. Far., vol. 5, p. 300.] ‘‘During the 
last twenty years I have been qngaged, more or less, 
in the preservation of timber; and, from my experi- 
ence, am able to say with confidence, the old opinion 
of English writers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the best time to cut timber to ensure its durability 
is when the tree is in its GREATEST VIGOR; and, in this 
latitude,say middle of June; then the sap is in its most 
fluid state, and entirely escapes through the several 
pores of the tree.” CULTOR. 
Cayuga Co., Feb. 21st., 1840. 


[For the New Genessee Farmer, 
Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

Messrs. Ep:rors—Noticing in the second number 
of your paper an appeal to the farmers in this county, 
calling their,attention to the importance of a society 
for the improvement ot agriculture, and soliciting 
those who feel an interest in the subject to make it 
known to you, I am induced to address you in favor 
of the proposed society. Not that I would take my 
pen thinking to instruct my brother farmers, but be- 
eause I think an Agricultural Society in this county 
so highly important, that I am anxious to volunteer 
my aid in promotion of the object. 

We do not rightly estimate the advantages which 
arise from euch associations, when we merely consid- 
er our own immediate interests, as we are very apt to 
do. The benefits of such a society will be seen long 
hereafter, perhaps more so than at present; and this is 
one reason why many farmers are indifferent on the 
subject. The desire to reap immediate rewards our- 
selves, regardless of the future and the good of others, 
is one great reason why so little is done for the im- 
provement of agriculture, or the real benefit of the 
community. The difficulty ie not so much the result | 
of ignorance as it is of selfishness. A want of infor- | 
mation is one, but a want of the principles of enlarged 
benerolence and enlightened philanthrophy, is a much | 
greater hindrance of agricultural as well as moral im- | 














provement. And how can we better cultivate and | 
disseminate those principles, which we deem so im- | 
portant, than by associating ourselves together for mu- | 
tual improvement and encouragement, and with a 
view to the general good of the community—the hap- 
piness and prosperity of man ? 

The importance of an Agricultural Society is not 
altogether in the amount of new and useful knowledge 
which might be gained, (although this might be no in- 
considerable item,) but in the general spirit of im- 
provement which would be diffused throughout the far- 
ming community. We do not want knowledge so 
much as we do something to excite us to action, and 
put in exercise the knowledge which we already pos- 
sess. We all know that to till our land well, and 
keep it richly manured, opt a judicious rotation of 
crops, select the best kinds of seeds, and the best 
breeds of stock, are matters of much importance, and 
indispensible tc a perfect .syetem of farming. That 
there are better varieties of grain and seeds, and finer 
breeds of cattle, than those in common use, all will 
admit, although some may not possess the means of 
availing themselves of these improvements; but the 

~stthat is wanted is a proper stimulus to set them 
about the work. 

It is not an easy task for a man to abandon his for- 





ety, and to be call 






THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


from his neighbors, although he may be well convin- 
ced that it would be an improvement. Especially is 
this the case, when others, all around him, his friends 
and brother farmers, are looking on with indifference 
and neglect. But let others around him engage in the 
business of improvement—let it become a public busi 

ness and a popular subject, and how easy and pleasant 
it is for all toengage in it? Let us therefore form an 
efficient Agricultural Society, and see that it is well 
sustained, as I believe it may be, and we shall soon see 
a spirit of improvement, pervading the whole farming 
community, and not only shall we and our children 
reap an abundant reward, but its beneficial influence 
will be felt throughout all classes, and extend to every 
interest of the community. Elevate and improve the 
yeomanry of our country, and we promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the nation. 

The commencing of such a society must depend 
upon a few influential farmers—many will unite in 
sustaining who are unwilling to assist in forming it— 
and the sooner an effort is made I think the better. I 
am of the opinion that it should be commenced pre- 
vious to the hurrying of farming operations in the 
spring. Yours, &c. R. 

Sweden, Monroe co. 

P. S. Messrs. Editors—What I have written is un- 

fit for publication; but it may shew you one more 
friend of improvement, and one more name in favor of 
an Agricultural Society. 
Remarks.—We think R. has taken a very correct 
view of the importance of an Agricultural Society, 
and we hope his remarks will stimulate others to take 
an interest in the subject. We wish to contradict two 
statements in hie postscript, however. Ist. It is not 
true that what he has written “‘is unfit for publica- 
tion.”” 2d. We deny that he has shown us “‘one 
more name in favor of an Agricultural Society’’—for 
the simple reason that he gare us no name, and is en- 
tirely unknown to us. We hope R, will let us hear 
from him again, and supply this deficiency.—Eds. 
New Gen. Far. 





Formation of the Yates County Agricultural 
Society. 
It gives us pleasure to notice any efforts which are 
made for the promotion of the great cause in which 
we are engaged. Especially are we pleased to receive 
accounts of the formation of new Agricultural Socie- 
ties. Agricultural is the life and support of all other 
arts and professions—the foundation of our National 


|} as well as individual prosperity; and there never was 
\atime when there was more need of united efforts 


for its promotion than at present. Let efficient socie- 
ties for this purpose be formed in every county, and a 
spirit of improvement be awakened among the farmers 
—leta knowledge of improved farming be génerally 
eirculated, and the most approved systems adopted— 
let Agriculture be elevated to that high rank in the 
public estimation to which it is justly entitled; and 
let those who now hang about our cities idle consu- 
mers of the public wealth, become industrious produ- 
cers, and this nation would soon recover from the ru 

inous effects of profligacy and axtravagance—the dole- 
ful cry of hard times would cease to be heard, and 
as we are the most highly favored, we should soon be- 
come the most happy and prosperous nation in the 


world. 
From the Yates Co. Whig. 
Agricultural Meeting, &c. 

Ata meeting of Farmers, convened pursuant to 
public notice at the American Hotel, in Penn-Yan, on 
the 14th of March, 1840. Henry Spence, of Star- 
key was called to the chair, and Charles Lee, of Milo, 
appointed Secretary. The objects of the meeting were 
taen stated by John Hatmaker, upon whose motion it 


was 

Resolved, That the meeting procecd to organize an 
Agricultural Society, to be auxiliary to the State Soci- 
the Yates County Agricultural 














mer views and practice, and adopt new ones, differing 


Society. 








After a remarks by the Che ». B 
and several other gentlemen, it was, on motion 
A. Ogdon, Of D, ful 
Resolved, That a committee, to consist of one 
each town in the county, be appointed, to report ‘ 
stitution, for an Agricultural Society. 
Whereupon, D. A. Ogden, of Milo, Elisha Doubjs, 
day, of Italy, Henry Husted, of Potter, George Wy. 





| place as the Board of Managers shall direct, a 





ener, of Jerusalem, Joseph McCain, of Barringtog, 
B Tuthill of Starkey, F. Harkness, of Mid 
and A. F. Whittaker, of Benton, were appointed gjj 
committee. On motion, the Chairman of thie meg, 
was added to the committee. 

The committee, after a short absence, reported iy 
following constitution, which was adopted. 

Constitution. 


Sec. Ist., This Society shall be called the Yaig 
County Agricultural Society, Auxiliary to the Ney 
York State Agricultural Society ; and its object shy 
be to promote Agriculture, Horticulture, and How 
hold Arts, in Yates County. 

Src. 2nd, Any person may become a member ¢ 
this society, by paying one dollar to the Treasuy 
thereof; and he shall thereafter pay one dollar, on ¢ 
before the Ist day of Sept. of each year, so long as ly 
shall continue a member. Any member may wit. 
draw from this society by giving notice to the recor. 
ing secretary ; and paying all monys due from him t} 
society. 

Sec. 3rd, The officers of this society shall consist oj 
a President, 8 Vice Presidents, a Recording and Cor. 
responding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executiy 
Committee, of one from each town in the couny, 
those officers to be elected by a majority of votes, x 
the annual meetings of the society, and to hold forom 
year, or until others are elected in their place, excep) Jar fc 
the first, who shall be elected immediately, and bol) As I 
their offices until the first annual meeting. paid 

Sec. 4th, The officers of the society, 5 of when! natur 
| shall form a quorum, shall constitute a board of mm! man’ 
| agers; it shall be their duty to exercise a genenim| gi 
| pervision over the affairs of the society—to approp. 
| ate the funds of the same, in such manner as shallip 
| their judgement best enbserve the intereste, and fy. 
| ward the objects of the society,—to call special me, 
ings,—to appoint committees,—to award preiniuy 
and determine all matters connected therewith,» 
distribute all Seeds, Plants, Books, &c, received fr 
the society,—and to hold the Annual Fair or Exhiti 
tion, and make all necessary preparation therefor, 
| $e. 5th, The President—in his atsence, one d 
the Vice Presidents—shall preside at all the meeting 
of the society, and of the Board of Managers. 

Src 6th, The corresponding secretary shall,w 
der the direction of the Board of Managers, reetin 
and answer all communications addressed to the sx: 
ty, or any of its officers. 

Src. 7th, The recording secretary shall keep en 
cord of the members of the society, and of its proceti. 
ings ; he shall also be secretary to the Board of Mu 
agers, and keep a record of their proceedings, and 
shall perform such other duties as the board may fr 
time to time assign him. 

Src. 8th, The Treasurer shall receive all the me 
ies of the society and expend the same only by thed- 
rectionof the Board of Managers ; he shall keep: 
correct account of the receipts and expenditures, a 
make a report ateach annual meeting of the society, 
of his affairsas Tieasurer; he shall gtve a bond fr) 
the faithful performance of his duties, in such pent 
and with such surety as the Board of Managers mi 
require. 

Sec. 9th, The Board of Managers shall have pow 
er to fill all vacancies in the offices of the society, am 
the persons thus appointed ehal! hold their offices uti 
the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 10th, No pereon but such as has been a 
ber of the society for 30 daye before any fair or 
bition held by the scciety, shall compete for premium. 

Sec. 11th. This society shall hold its annual meetit }: 
onthe 3rd Wednesday of Octwber, in each year, 
there shallbe, once in each year, at such time mi 
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for the exhibition of domestic animals and the 
tural productions of Yates County, and for the a 
ing of premiums. 

Sec. 12th, This constitution may be amended 
any annual meeting of the Society, by a vote of 
thirds of the members present. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the meeting now proceed to ele 
officers for the society. 

The following persons were then elected. 

Joun Hatmaxer, of Milo, President. 

Vice Presidents—Henry Spence, of Starkey: J 
Spicer, of Barrington; Henry P. Sartwell, of 


their 
—or 
one. ) 
| denon 









Vou] 


Husted, of Potter; 


Wiee, of Benton; H 





¢ Chairmyy) B. Lindsley, of Middlesex; Uriah Hanford, of Je- 
notion of D yusalem, and Elisha Doubleday, of Italy. 
Executive Com i harles Lee, of Milo; Benj. 
Of one frombrythill, of Starkey; A. F. Whittaker, of Benton; 
report a Wagener, of Jerusalem; James P. Robinson, 
Potter; Joseph McCain, of Barrington; Alexander 
cha Double, t, ot Middlesex; and Elisha Barker, of Italy. 
eorge Wa. Corr ing and Recording Secretary, D. A. 
Barri n, Penn-Yan. 
Mid er —Eben Smith, Penn-Yan. 


pointed wij} On motion of D. D. Van Allen, of Starkey, it was 

f this mee! Resolved, That the persons who shall now become 

members, and those who join the society previous to 

‘eported the} ihe first of September next, be not required to pay 
their initiation fee of $1 vntil that time. 
On motion of D. A. Ogden, of Milo, 

That copies of the proceedings of this 
meeting, together with the Constitution here adopted, 
be presented to the papers published in this county, 
with a request to publish them, and also that they be 
sent to the Cultivator and the New Genesee Farmer, 
with a similar request. 








member On motion of A. F. Whittaker, of Benton, 

1 Teast: Resolved, That this meeting adjourn, to meet again 

Mar, on |. Thursday, the 4th of June next, at 20’clock P. M. 

a as be HENRY SPENCE, Ch'n. 

he teem, Cua’s. Lex, Secretary. 

om him th For the New Genesee Farmer. 

1 consist 0! The Travelling Agent--A Dream. 

gandCo.} Mrssrs. Enrrors—Some weeks ago, having spent 

Executin| the evening in reading the 2d. No. of your paper; in 
which you say so much about agents and correspon- 


1€ county, 
f votes, x dents, patrons, &c., I went to bed, thinking that, 


old forow whatever others might do, I would sooner give a dol- 

ice, except lar for your paper than fifty cents for the ‘‘Cultivator.”’ 

and bod AsI had already subscribed for the ‘‘Farmer,’’ and 

paid in advance, my conscience was clear, and, asa 

of when! natural consequence, sweet slumber,—the working 

rd of ma! man’s friend,—soon transported me into the erial re- 
eneralm.| gions of fancy. 

appro; J thought that, on coming home with my wife from 
ns Shall! gn afternoon's visit, we found a man awaiting our re- 
" _and fe. tum,who, although for my life I could not recollect 
cial meet) thet I had ever seen him before, seemed overjoyed to 
Preis) seg us; and forthwith began to call us his dear friends, 
>With=W) 1» tell us how happy he was when travelling to pass 
eceived fr the night at a neat, quiet farmer’s house, and particu- 
nd a larly at the house of a Christian brother; that he had 
relor. | nothing to do with taverns; as he could not in con- 
"ey Oho) science patronize them whilst they persisted in selling 
> Meetiig) liquor: he was not disposed to cousin his living out of 
* any body,—was as far from being a spunge as any 

ally man on earth; but as Christians, real evangelical, ex- 
8, rece) peri Christians always esteem it a privilege to 
) the #¢ entertain each other, he had no doubt we would be glad 
tosee him: and moreover, as he wanted me to sub- 
scribe for some periodicals, books, &c., be had taken 
the liberty to put his horse in the barn, bring in his 
tranks, and await our return. . 

By this time I recognized him as the man of whom 
I several years before, had bought some half a doz. big bi- 
bles; and my wife, who always sees things sooner than I 
do, had got the tea-kettle over and some ham and 
eggs cooking for his supper. At the table he compli- 
mented her highly for her skill and taste in eulinary 
_ matters;—said she had provided for him just such a 

fr Tepast as his circumstances and appetite required, for, 

b penal in fact, he had had no dinner, and was as hungry as 
gere ms a wolf.—Indeed, said he, I never eat more than twice 
‘| aday when travelling, unless by chance I happen at 

} an old friend’s house about dinner time. My horse 
r creature—generally gets nothing from 
morning till night; but then he holds his own very 


seep am 





ave pow 
ety, ani 
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well, for I always give him a peck of oats at night 
and as much in the morning. Your boys, I suppose, j 
(turning to me, ) go to the barn before they go to bed, 

and Iam so tired I believe I won’t go out to night.— | 


1 @ mel 
- or exh 
“eMiUMS. 
meet 5 
year, ant 
ime 





should think his acquaintance with the world would | 
be extensive. O, yes, said he, I have travelled so 
much and read so much, that I know ’most every body ! 
andevery thing. I enquired if he brought any newe| 
from the city. Yes, said he, glorious news !—grent | 
revivals in religion! ! I enquired in what churches ? 
nded He answered in all the churches of the evangelical de- 
‘of Rominations;—all but the Roman Catholics and Epis- 

copalians; and, indeed, in one Episcopal Church; but 
om 


their minister was not, in sentiment, aff Episcopalian 


My wife remarked that, as he travelled 80 much, phe |! 


ANDGARDENER’S JOURNAL. 








but his conscience constrained him to decline it; for he’ 
well knew that it was a mere figme=t of popery;—a 
device of the ‘‘man of sin.’’ 

Supper being over, he said he would now enter up- 
on business, and forthwith presented me with a sub- 
scription list for several periodicals and books, such as 
the ‘‘Friend of Man,’’ the ‘‘Advocate of Moral Re- 
form,”’ the ‘‘ Downfall of Babylon,’”’ &c. But his 
principal object was to obtain subscribers for the ‘‘Cui- 
tivator.”’ This he was the more anxious to do, be- 
cause, since Mr. Tucker had agreed to transfer the 
‘Genesee Farmer’ and its patronage to the Cultiva- 
tor, a worthless catch-penny concern had been got up 
at Rochester, which, as it had neither funds, editor, 
correspondents, nor any thing else to sustain it, must 
prove a disgraceful failure. 

He next opened his large trunk and displayed his 
books; consisting of bibles, large and small,—testa- 
ments and psalm books,—histories and biographies,— 
voyages and travels,—dream-books and fortune tellers, 
—complete letter writers and jovial songsters,—Ma- 
| ria Monk, with plates, and the Horrors of Slavery, 
with cuts,—Fair Rosamond and the Sorrows of Wer- 
| ter,——Pamelia and Clarissa Harlow,——Jack, the Giant 
| Killer, and Tom Thumb, together with many more, 
| too numerous to detail. 

While tumbling over these with a great deal of 
| pleasure, my little dog, (a worthless cur: J am deter- 
| mined to shoot him for it,) set up such a barking as to 
awaken me to the provoking reality that I had all this 
time been dreaming! Yes, dreaming, if you will 
believe;—nothing on earth but dreaming! ! 

HOSPITALITY. 

Remarks—W hat amusing images does fancy eome- 
times place before the mind during its nocturnal rever- 
ies! If *‘ Hospitality’’ had not assured us that the 
above was “‘all a dream,’’ we *hould have declared 
that he was relating anactual occurrence. The lively 
sketch he has drawn of the “travelling agent,’’ bears 
such a Strong resemblance to one of that class who is 
well known among farmers in this section, that our 
readers will not fail to perceive the likeness. Should 
any of our friends chance to receive a visit from this 
character, we wish they would have the kindness to 
request him to read one of his ‘* big bibles’’ a little, 
before he sells any more of them; as from what we 
have heard of his assertions respecting the New Gene- 
see Farmer, we think he cannot have read any such 
precepts as, ‘* Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor." —Eds. New Genesce Farmer. 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Rules for a Good Neighborhood. 


1. If you would enjoy the blessings of a good 
neighborhood, take care that you furnish your share of 
the capital stock:—put into the concern one good 
neighbor, and your object is half attained already. 

2. Consider that Providence has wisely, (and may 
we not say mercifully 7?) subjected the family of fallen 
man toa estate of mutual dependence. Avoid then 
the vain chimera of undertaking to set up that morbid 
kind of independence which is adapted only to the 
condition of the misanthrope or the hermit. 

3. Keep good fences and orderly cattle. If you 
have an unruly beast, get rid of him immediately, for 
your own sake as well as your neighbor's: better kill 
him and throw him to the dogs than keep him on 
your farm. ° 

4. Ask of your neighbor such favors, and such on- 
ly, as (all things considered) appear to be reasonable; 
avoiding on the one hand a rude annoyance of man- 
ner,and on the othera cringing servility. And take good 





| 


heed that you ask of no one aught which you could 
not prudently, or would not cheerfully, reciprocate in 
kind. If you cannot safely underwrite him as securi- 
ty, don’t ask his name upon your paper. 

5. Refuse no decent man any thing within the 
bounds of reason; with a real good neighbor go even 
farther. If you see him in want of any thing which 
you can conveniently spare, offer it to him:—if his 
grain is standing in the field after yours is secured, 
turn in with all your forces and help him. If you see 
his team accidentally broken up in the pressing exi- 





gency of seed time, cast about and try to get it started 
| again. With such a man (for I am now speaking of 


(| “4a real good neighbor’) keep no accounts for ‘‘use of 
—or Roman Catholic—(for he considered them all || harrow 4 day, 8} lbs. mutton lent,’’ &c. When you 
one.) He was the only evangelical minister in these |; butcher, send him a piece of meat: never stand about 


| denominations which he, in his extensive acquain- |) steelyards or memorandum book, If your green peas, 


tance, hal ever met with. 
ben frequen 
fi 


y: 
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t He said the good man had |; encumbere, or any other vegetables or fruit, chance to | 
tly golic.ted to take the office of a bial op: || be earlier than hia, or if bis shonid happen to fnil him, |) 








'| stock of that breed. 


61 
look to it, consider the matter, and do as you would be 
done by. 

6. Should you chance (and very like you may) to 
have a neighbor, (or rather a person living near you, ) 
who decidedly prefers borro to buying, who, de- 
void of all ehame or decency, is fully bent on spunging 
his living out of his neighbors, who is determined to 
sell every thing and buy nothing, who borrows 
tools and returns dull ones, borrows sound tools an 
returns broken ones, makes a granary of his neighbor’s 





bags, &c.: even such an one givea fair trial. ‘(Heap 
coals - fire upon his head.’’ If these don’t thaw him 
out; i 


re can’t by kindness, or any other means, 
start his bristles, (and it is not probable that you will, ) 
then, frankly, but kindly, tell him his faults; tell him, 
moreover, that you cannot recognize him as a neigh- 
bor; consign him to his kindred spirits for society, and 
cut his acquaintance. 


7. Should you unfortunately, as possibly you may, 
find vour neighbors exclusively made up of such char- 
acters as last described, don’t wait to be murdered by 
inches; write ‘* Farm jor Sale’’ upon a shingle, nail it 
on your barn post, take the first offer you get, (for a 
farm in Sodom can’t be worth much,) and ‘‘flee for 
your life.’’ 

8. If you have a good-hearted, reasonable neighbor, 
who, not by his fault, but by sheer misfortune, is un- 
able to furnish himself with all the necessary imple- 
ments for his business, and who cannot, by reason of 
his poverty, return you measure for measure, turn 
not your back upon him because he is poor. Remem- 
ber you are but a steward, aud that to Him ‘‘who hath 
made you to differ’ you must give an account of 
your stewardship. ‘‘ If you lend only to them of 
whom you hope to receive what thank have you 1”’ 


9. Don’t charge your hired man, (if he is a faithful 
servant,) or your neighbor, on whom you depend for 
like favors, a few shillings for the hire of a horse or 
the like; but if your neighboring tradeeman or mo- 
chanic should have your horse and buggy to go to 
town, or your team to plough his garden, charge bim 
for it: not, however, because he is a mechanic, but 
because he is not at the expense to keep such things 
himself, and can therefore afford to pay for them; 
and also because he (very properly) charges you for 
every patch he puts on your shoe, or for every! inch- 
pin he puts in your buggy. 


10. In all your neighborhood intercourse remember 
that selfishness is a universal innate depravity; and 
make reasonable allowance for its influence upon both 
parties. 1 will not undertake to impose an arbitrary 
tariff of duty upon this insidious evil; but will suggest 
that you allow about 10 per cent. for each party:—e. g. 
your neighbor says ‘‘I have broken your axe, what 
shall I pay you for it?’’ Now, if you candidly think 
the tool was worth 20s., allow 10 per cent. for your 
own selfishness, i. e. 2s., and as much more for his, 
and this will give you $2 for the price of the axe.— 
Don’t say you are not accouggable for his selfishness. 
He may be blind to it, and yet in the main a kind, 
good-hearted, generous man. Many a man haz lost a 
good neighbor by being ‘‘more nice than wise,’’—by 
being, in fact, ‘‘penny-wise and pound-foolish.’’ 


11. Should the foregoing rules, by reason of their 
imperfections, fail you as a guide, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances; or should you meet with any difficulty in 
applying the principles of them to any particular case; 
then, (taking care to allow as above directed for sel- 
fishness,) change places, in imagination, with your 
neighbor,—assume his sit ation in the transaction, — 
and enquire of your own conecience of what, in view 
of all the circumstances, you would have reason to ex- 
pect at his hand, were your circumstances and situa- 
tions reversed: and as that honest monitur shall ad- 
judge, do you even so:—for ‘‘all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 80 to 
them; for this is the Jaw and the prophets.” 


seee" 





A Young Devon Bull for Sale. 

Mesers. Enirors—If any of your numerous read- 
ers wish to purchase a full blooded Devonshire Bull, 
please inform them that E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Gen- 
esee County, two miles 8S. W. of Varysburg, has an 
excellent yearling one for sale. It is of a bright red 
color, and but little, if any inferior in size to,the im 
proved Durhams. Those who imagine the Devons to 
be diminutive, would do well to call and see Mr. Beck’s 
Respectfully, yours, 





W. Ganeutr. 
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Grinding Corn in the Cob. 
We commend the following communication frem 
Dr. A. H. Tyson, published in the American Farmer 
of Jan. 8, to the attention of our readers, and yould 
recommend, in addition to crushing the corn-in the 
cob, to have it thoroughly ground into meal, as we 
have found, from our own experience, a very decided 
advantage from this mode of feeding it even to dores- 
tic animals, and are fully satisfied that it is not oversta- 
ted. It is almost universal among our farmers to feed 
corn to fattening hogs in the ear; but experiment has 
satisfied us, that a given quantity of corn, ground in 
the cob, will accomplish as much as twice the quanti- 
ty fed in the ear, provided that the meal is fermented 
by a mixture for a few days with water. A cast-iron 
crusher is attached to a mill in the neighborhood, and 
the expense of the operation very trifling. * 
The Virginia Corn and Cob Crusher. 


Mr. Sxisner—Your notice in the Farmer of the 
18th inst. of what we esteem one of the most valua- 
ble agricultural machines within our knowledge, has 
induced us to add our experience of two years in feed- 
ing work horses. Previous to the purchase of the 
Crusher, we averaged 214 ears of corn. Our stock 
then ond now average seven head. One hundred and 
sixty ears of the ordinary size are now run through 
the crusher—they make 2} heaping bushels of crush- 
ed corn and cob. The different appearance of the 
horses, and their better ability to work, prove beyond 
a doubt, that the crusher affords a more nutritious and 
healthy food. It will be seen that it also places to our 
daily credit, 54 ears of corn, upwards of 30 barrels 
a year, worth, at the average Baltimore price, nearly 
double the cost of the crusher. You state that two 
men can do tolerable work with it. Our experience 
would say you are mistaken, unless you mean to se- 
lect two of your stout-hearted and strong-handed Ken- 
tucky friends; then, of course, we knock under. With 
four men to turn, and a boy to feed, from 4 to5 bush- 
els per hour can be crushed. To work tae machine 

_ effectually and economically, it must have velocity, 
which cannot readily be eflected by manual power.— 
With a two horee power, a man to feed, and a boy to 
drive, 13 bushcls of corn and cob can be crushed in 
one hour. The crusher in question came from the 
manufactory of R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. During the 
two years we have had it in use, and quite roughly, it 
has not cost one cent for repair, and is now in as good 
order as when purchased. The workmanship and 
material fairly considered, the machine is certainly 
not dear at $65. We have seen $150 given for a 
horse-power with about the same quantity of material 
as the crusher, but not half the workmanship. If ma- 
chinists would, as they certainly can, afford their 
work for less than their present prices, their increased 
sales would make them, equally with the farmer, the 
gainer by it. From the many evidences of the nutri- 
ment contained in the corn cob, the experiment by 
distillation, of Mr. Minor, of Virginia, is decisive. — 
(See American Farmer, Vol 1, p. 324.) Mr. M. 
found 5 bushels of cob yielded 4 gallons of spirit— 
He also found other nutritive matter than the saccka 
rine which is converted into alcohol, as mucilage and 
oils. Your Friend, H. T. 

Baltimore Co., Dec. 22, 1839. 





Ditching and Banking Machine. 

The following is an extract from an editorial article 
in a late number of the American Farmer. The ma- 
chine spoken of would be of great value upon alluvial 
lands not annually overflowed; and even on these, 
might, in many cases, be highly advantageous. When 
it is recollected that many thousand acres of low 
grounds, even in Western New York, are now nearly 
useless, and which might be rendered productive in an- 
extraordinary degree by thorough draining, the im- 
portance of such a machine will be evident. The in- 
ventor states, in the same paper, that it ‘“‘has been in 
successful operation more than ‘one year, and that 
more than éwenty miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by onc man and one horse;’’ 
and that one for ¢wo or four horses will cost about 75 
or $109. ” 

‘“‘Among others, we have various threshing ma- 


chines, corn-shellers, corn-cruahers, reaping ma- 
chines, Murray’s tobacco press, and others, now get- 


ting into general use. The machine mentioned at 
the head of th’s article, is not yet so generally known 
—it is of more recent invention, and being costly, 
must make its way slowly—at the same time it must 
be admitted, that no object is of more importance, than 
the one which itis designed to accomplish. How ma- 
ny thousands of acres of lands have we, even in Ma- 
ryland, too flat to be drained with the plough—yet ev- 
ery one knows that thorough draining is indispensibie 
to good husbandry—Surplus moisture is as destructive 
to all sorts of crops, as a proper degree of it is neces- 
sary to their growth—yet what agricultural process is 
go expensive as thorough ditching by manual labor ?-- 
And then it should be borne in mind that the lands 
which lie waste, and are lost, for want of draining, 
are by far the most fertile of the state—such as are not 
only the richest, but the most inexhaustible. And, 
again—there is nothing in the wants of the farmer, so 
conspicuous and of such univereal prevalence, as the 
want of hay! The lands that require draining, being 
once well cleaned and ditched, would yield perennial 
crops of hay, without the expense of frequent cultiva- 
tion—another consideration this to show, that ditch- 
ing, if it can be done, within any reasonable bounds, 
is, in fact, economical, although costly in the begin- 
ning. To make annual crops requires annual plough- 
ing, over the whole surface; whereas, a single ditch 
may reclaim, without further cost or cultivation, ma- 
ny crops, in successive years, froma great number of 
acres, without any farther expense than that of cut- 
ting and curing. These considerations are suggested 
to show the importance of ditching in itself, and of all 
inventions to reduce the cost of it; and such is the in- 
vention of Mr. Page for ditching by horse-power. 

The work done by it is beautiful and mathematical 
ly exact—The machine is calculated to be most valua- 
ble in the Prairies of the West, as it is designed to 
drain and inclose at the sane time. The farmer may 


of it, or, if he please, he can make two ditches (not at 
the same operation) embanking the earth between the 
two. 

The machine is worked by one horse, anda man 
and boy—To any one desiring to see a drawing of the 
machine, and applying by a post paid letter, we can 
send one, though it is not of a kind to illustrate the 
subject. In the conclusion of his description, the in- 
ventor observes, **The above machine, when in com- 
plete operation, will cut and finish in soft alluvial soil, 
tecenty inches per minute, or in hard clay soil, from 
ten to twelve per minute, a ditch of the Pollewing di- 
mensions : three to four fect wide at top, cighteen inch 
es at bottom, and three feet decp.”’ 

We hope to be able soon to speak more positively, 
and from a better and more practical knowledge of 
the machine—For the present, we submit the follow- 
ing letter, from a gentleman whose use of it has been 
very extensive, and, as it seems, altogether satisfacto- 
ryi— 

Baltimore, Jan. 18th, 1840. 

Mr. Grorce Pagr—Sir—I take pleasure in sta- 
ting that I have extensively used the Ditching and 
Banking Machine purchased from you’some time since, 
and find it to answer in every respect, the purposes 
required; and will freely say that it is far superior to 
any thing now in use. I have had it in operation on 
my plantation, and have cut at least three miles of 
ditch—I think there is no hazard in asserting that it 
will save the labor of at least ten men. 

Joux B. STeenBerGEr. 





From the Rochester Seed Store Catalogue. 
Sowing Seeds, and Causes of Failure. 


Much of the complaint which is made of the failure 
of sceds, is owing to the want of proper care in sow- 
ing them, or to other circumstances than their bad 
quality. Many kinds of seeds are very small. end if 
these have more than a slight covering of earth, they 
will not vegetate. And, on the other hand, when 
slightly covered, one or two days of hot sun will dry 
the earth, so that if they have sprouted they will be in- 
evitably destroyed. Some kinds of small seeds will 
not vegetate well unless the earth is roiled er preesed 
firmly in contact with them. (Thus it will be seen 
that small seeds shonld be sown in fine earth, covered 
lightly, and rolled or pressed down; and the bed 
should then be shaded from hot sun and watered fre- 
quently in dry weather.) Some seeds have a hard 
shell or pericarp, and require ceveral days soaking be- 
fore sowing, in order to cause them to vegetate freely. 
If these are sown without any preparation, and dry 
weather ensues, they will invariably fail. Otherkinds, 
natives of warm climates, will be sure to rot ifssown 
when the weather is cool and moist; and some even 
require a good hot-bed to cause them to vegetate. On 
the other hand some kinds,require cool moist weather, 








open one ditch,depositing the earth close along the line || } 
| the light; consequently they will not vegetate freely, i 
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and will not w if sown late, when the Weather j 
hot and dry. pn sometimes the seeds vegetate > 
but before the plants have become fairly Visible, they 
are destroyed by the myriads of insects which 
infest the ground in summer. These are a few of 
many causes which every experienced gardener kno 
frequently prevent the growth of seeds; but the failun 
of which is often attributed to their bad quality, 

The proprietor ot the Rochester Seed Store does no, 
pretend that his seeds are never at fault: on the ¢gp, 
trary, he is fully aware, that notwithstanding al] jj, 
care to avoid it, there has, in sume cases, been jus 
cause of complaint. And although he intends to yy 
greater precaution hereafter, he cannot hope or 
but that mistakes will sometimes occur. All he enn 
say is, he will do the best he can to give satisfaction, 
and he hopes that any person who may have any art. 
cles from his establishment, which do not prove 
will inform him of the circumstances, in order thy 
restitution may be made. 








Soaking Seeds. 

Nearly all kinds of seeds will vegetate sooner anj 
more freely, if well eoaked before sowing; particularly 
if the seed be of a hard dry nature, or the weather » 
alldry. The frequent complaints which are made of 
the failure of Mangel: Wurtzel and Sugar Beg 
seeds, usually arise from a neglect of this prepar. 
tion. The most extensive and succeseful cultivatoy | 
of these roots, always soak the seeds three or four day 
before sowing. 





Rolling Seeds. 

The rolling or pressing down of seed beds afy 
sowing is too often neglected, although very neces. 
ry in come cases. Most seeds are very small thing, 
and when sown on a loose soil it frequently happen 
that many of them are not in close enough conta, 
with the earth, to be kept moist and excluded frog 


at all, and the young plants, if any, easily dry up and 
perish. 





From the New England Farmer, 
Education of Farmers, 


Mr. Brecx—lIn your notice in the New Englani 
Farmer, of the highly cultivated and productive fam 
of that very useful and distinguished gentleman, £ 
Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, you remark that his a 
tention was first called to the subject of agricultur 
by reading the New England Farmer, and that at bis 
establishment you realized all you had expected tose, 
where the science of agriculture, guided by the hand 
of learning and practical skill, was brought to the aid 
of practical farming. 

This recalled to my mind a subject of vast moment, 
not only to the agricultural interests of the United 
States, but to every interest and craft into which hv 
man society is subdivided: I mean a radical defect in 
our whole system of education, from the common 
school upward to the final graduation at our colleges, 
during the whole of which important period of human 
life, the attention, the tastes, the sympathies of theed- 
ucated class aye systematically diverted and estranged 
from the subject of agriculture and the pursuits of the 
great mass of our people, as if an evil spirit rather 
than a good and bountiful God, had first assigned 
man the cultivation of the earth as his highest and no 
blest pursuit—as if to keep up the humbug importance 
of the learned professions, as if the statesman, .he 
scholar, the lawyer, and divine, need know nothing 
or care nothing about agriculture—the pursuit, per 
haps, of sixteen twentieths of our population, mt 
which all classes ‘‘live and move and have their be 
ing;’’ as if national wealth, independence, happiness, 
and morality, had nothing to do with the increased 
products of the earth. 





Now, sir, how comes it to pass in this boasted te: | 


public, of almost boundless extent, of every variety of 
climate, soil, and production, that the principle 
equality is entirely reversed—that which is showy 
takes the precedence of that which is substantial—thet 
he who lives by professional quackery, the honest 
cheateries of trade or gambling speculation, is admit- 
ted by common consent to a higher rank in the public 
timation than the farmer? J answer, our system of 
education laye permanently at the foundation of this 
very state of things. Admit the science and art of 
agriculture to an equal importance in our institutions 
of learning with chemistry, architecture, law,and the- 
ology: let if be considered one of the sister sciences, 
and let stated lectures be delivered to our young met 
during the period of their collegiate education, on tb 
science of agriculture as on chemistry, comparative 
anatomy, or oriental literature, and a new day woul 
dawn on the agriculture of the country and the condi 
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tion of the husbandman. When these young men go 
forth through the length and breadth of the land, to 
exert that influence upon society, which belongs alone 
to education and intelligence, to direct public senti- 
ment, make laws and rule the land, in the walks of 
private life, in the halls of legislation, agriculture 
would find warm and hearty friends, and staunch and 
pold advocates in the learned class, and grants and 
aid from the States would be as common to agricul- 
ture as they have been to learning, law, medicine, or 
theology; and the now unheard-o donations for agri- 
cultural learning, would become as common, and more 
honorable and useful than the foundation of professor- 
ships of Greek, Latin, oriental, or polite literature. 

Is not agriculture as much a science as law, medi- 
cine, theology, or moral philosophy? Is there not 
as much in agriculture to form a good, useful, and 
virtuous character in our young men, as in the discus- 
sion and lectures on mere abstract morals or modern 
literature. 

Had our legislators of the present day enjoyed the 
benefit of agricultural lectures in ihe course of their 
education, and been made early in life to realize the 
importance of agriculture as the true source of nation- 
al wealth and independence, can you believe for a 
moment that by a partial system of legislation, predi- 
cated on the superior claims of commerce, the mechan 
ic arts, and manufactures to state and national encour- 
agement, they would have made the country depen- 
dent on the monarchies and despotisms of Europe for 
the supply of their daily bread? Is not our republic, 
by the annual importation of from 15 to $20,000,000 
of bread stuffs, reduced to the condition of a farmer 
spending annually more than his income, and in case 
of foreign war, unbalanced and diverted from its true 
and natural channel, as the industry of the country 
now is, must not famine and distress invade many 
portions of our now glorious and happy country ?”’ 

It is said by some that the idea of an agricultural 
professorship is Utopian and visionary. Other coun- 
tries have found it necessary to enlist learning on the 
side of agriculture. In despotic Russia, in the colle- 

es at Petersburg and Moscow, are agricultural pro- 
essors at the expense of government, and in the com- 
mon schools and colleges in Prussia, agriculture is a 
part of the regular course of studies: In the German | 
states, in France and Scotland, similar attention is 
given to agriculture. 

Now, we have public spirited men among us with 
untold thousands, designed at last for some public 
benefaction, to perpetuate the usefulness and benefi- 
cence of its present owners, after they shall have pas- 
eed from the scenes of this mortal life to the rewards 
of the just made perfect. Now what object to such 
men can be presented, with higher claims to their be- 
neficence, than agricultural education ? 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’ t. 
H. C. MERIAM. 





Usefulness of Birds and Toads. 


Mr. Evrror—I cee it stated in your paper of Fri- 
day, that the probable reason why the canker-worm 
commits small ravages in ‘Flob,’ is found in the care 
with which the birds are protected. I was reminded 
of a remark in Peabody’s Life of Wilson. ‘‘He en- 
ters into a deliberate calculation of the value of the 
services of the red-winged blackbird, which certainly 
bearsno good reputation on the farm; showing that, 
allowing a single bird fifty insects in a day, which 
would be short allowance, a single pair would consume 
12,000 in four months; and if there are a million of 
pairs of these birds in the United States, the amount | 
of insects is less by twelve thousand millions, than if | 
the red-wing were exterminated.”’ Let any one, du- 
ring the brooding season of robins or other birds, rise 
by break of day and count the number of times old 
ones return in one hour with worms and insects, or, if 
he can, let him count through the day, and the number | 
will be found almost incredible. 











The practice of killing birds for mere amusement, 
is not merely indicative of cruelty and want of feeliag, 
but is exceedingly detrimental to the interests of the || 
community. If the farmers reflected and made calcu- || 
lations upon the subject, they would discourage and | 
oppose it as one of the greatest scourges, and wovld || 
pay a premium to their boys to let the birds alone, ra- 
-_ than furnish them with powder and shot to kill 
them. 


And, now that I am upon the subject of insects and 
worms, let me add, that there is a very unreasonable 
Prejudice against toads. They are exceedingly valu 
able in gardens, and other places, in consequence of 
the exterminating warfare they are continually waging 
against the bugs and worms. Any person who has 
them in his garden has a treasure there; and if he will 








watch them closely; he will find them accomplishing 


more in the way of preserving his squash and cucum- 
ber vines, and other vepenbies, then he can do with 
all his troughs of liquid. I thinkethese subjects will 
be brought more fully into notice by the gentlemen 
commissioned by the state to examine into its Natural 
History; indeed I know that one of them, at least, has 
been at great pains for two years, to collect from al! 
parts of the country what information he could upon 
the subject, which would be likely to secure the farmer 
from the ravages which his trees, his grain crops, and 
ali the products of his farm suffer from insects and 
other causes. I would suggest that this subject be 
brought up at the weekly agricultural meetings, and 
that persons acquainted with these matters be invited 
to communicate their information upon them. For, 
notwithstanding all the outcry cbout retrenchment, 
and useless offices, it seems to me that no offices in 
the end are likely to be more valuable to us, than those 
which will bring to light the hidden resources of this 
state, and collect all the information, both scientific 
and practical, which will secure to the agricultural 
population relief from every thing which blights and 
diminishes their crops. 8. Y. 

Boston Courier. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Small Comforts, 
Women’s work is never done, therefore you ought to 
lend a hand. 


The Cabinet, and other agricultural periodicals, 
have made our men folks very learned on the subjects | 
of manures, crops, short-horned cattle, sheep, swine, | 
&c. We hear them often discussing these topics, and 
they really appear to derive benefit from it, for they 
seem to talk less of politics, and other everlasting sub- 
jects about which they never could come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, since agricultural papers have been 
generally introduced into our neighborhood. But 
there are some matters that we women folks, who con- 
stitute a part, and we think no unimportant part of 
the agricultural community, are desirous should claim 
a share of the attention of the Editor of the Cabinet; 
just give us a page or two of your useful journal every 
month, in which to discuss such subjects as may more 
particularly appertain to our department of the duties 


_of house-wifery as connected with agricultural life. 


If you will agree to furnish us with the use of a 
chimney corner of the Cabinet for our own use, we 
will accept it with the :xs; if not, we will have a pa- 
per of our own, for our own use, editéd by one of our 
own number, end then look out and stand clear when 
the hot-water begins to fly about your ears. 

I will now tell you some of the matters we want 
brought before the public, with the view of meliora- 
ling our condition, and promoting the interest and 
comfort of all concerned. You may call these smaLi 
comforts, but of small things great ones are composed; 
grains of eand make mountains, drops of water consti- 
tute the ocean, and little babies make men and women 
all the world over; no exception, Mr. Editor. The 
great matters of agriculture are ably and amply dis- 
cussed in your journal, but we want something said 
about our own wants and wishes. A year or two ago 
you puplished a very good essay about a ‘‘ wood- 
house,”’ for the comfort and convenience of females; 
it was much talked of, and every man in our neigh- 
borhood, except an old bachelor, approved of it, and 
most of the men said they would build a receptacle for 
keeping the fuel dry forthwith; one even went co far 
aa to get the stuff for it, but afterwards used it for an 
other purpose, and to this day there has not been built 
a wood-house in our township; so we have to burn 
wet wood, and go out in the rain and snow to get it; 
sometimes the breakfast or dinner is delayed beyond 
the usual time in consequence of the fuel being wet 
and green, and whenever this happens, we are sure 
to hear of it in the way of complaint, although the 
fault lays precisely where the complaint comes from. 
Baking, you know, can’t be done right without dry 
wood, so we want you to write another essay about 
keeping wood in the dry, and having it cut and split 
to proper sizes for current family use. Many of us in 
our neighborhood are bad off for water, and the men 
don’t take it to heart as they ought w, or things would 
soon begin to mend. Carrying water a long distance 
is real work, and so is drawing it from the bottom of 
a deep well, and a tall pump don’t work easy. A few 
of our neighbors have good large cisterns with pumps 
in them that save much time and labor; and besides, 
the fine soft rain water they contain is so good for 
washing, that I wish you would give us a lift in the 
Cabinet, so that every family may be furnished with 


one, even if it should be thought to be for our sakes 


alone. Now there is the milking, which you know 
must be done, rain or shine, no matter how great the 
storm, or deep the mud or filth of the path, or barn 


yard, or stable; try to help us along a little in this im- 
portant matter; the path might be paved, or gravelled 

one would think, without much expense or ; an 

the stables, can’t you teach our dear masierseow they, 
as well the cows, can be kept clean during the winter 
season. It is said cows give much more milk when 
they are kept tidy and clean, I think it stands to rea- 
son that they should. If I was a cow I wouldn’t give 
a drop of mitk unless I was kept neat and clean, and 
well fed in the bargain, for I hate these lazy, stingy fel- 
lows, that are always trying to cheat and get some- 
thing for nothing: do give them a touch on these sub- 
jects, and if you do it handsomely, I will write to you 
again, and you a few more of our grievances, un- 
der which we have long been laboring to our great 
discomfort, and the great injury of our a 

SUS 


. 





*We invite “Susan” to occupy a place in our columns ev- 
ery month; and would extend our invitation to other ladies, 
who sustain the enviable relation of wives and daughiers 
to the true nobility of the country, to take “Susan's” com- 
munication, or their own experiencee for a text book, and 
forward to us their productions. We pledge more than the 
number of pages for which “Susan” asks, and shonid there 
be any want of room, we will publish an occasional extra, as 
a less evil than that of being subjected to a sprinkling of “hot 
water,” or entering into competition with our fair fri 
Fp. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Poor man! no wonder that he surrenders the use of his col- 
umns to his “‘fair friends.”” Who would have expected to hear 
such wurlike threatenings from the descendants of the 
peaceful Wa. Penn, and uttered towards an editor in the 
‘gity of “brotherly love?’ Our fair readers employ more 
gentle means, and by the force of kind persuasion, induce 
us to offer them the same privilege—the free use of our col- 
umns for their own benefit.—Eds. New Genesee Farmer. 





To Spice Beef—Irish Fashion.—Suppose your 
round to weigh 55 lbs.; take 14 ounces of saltpetre, 
2 table-spoonsful of brown sugar—pound them both 
very fine, andrub your beef remarkably well—put it 
into a tub as near the size as you can, and let it 1e- 
main 48 hours—during which time turn and rub it 
two or three times—then have prepared }4 ounces 
ground pepper, 5 ounces alspice, 1 ounce cloves, and 
three or four handeful of salt, all ground and mixed 
well together, with which rub your beef well, and for 
a week after turn and rub it every day, taking care to 
preserve the pickle. It will be ready for use in twe 
or three weeks, according to the weather. 

To dress it.—Chop about one pound of fresh suet, 
place a few sticks at the bottom of your pot to preservs 
the beef from burning—lay it on them and throw the 
suet over it as well as the pickle—pour in about two 
quarts of water at the side of the pot, cover it very 
close, and let it stew very slow till done. 

The same.—Boil some carrots and turnips, chop 
them fine, make some thin drawn butter, season it 
with some of the liquor that is about the beef, garnish 
your beef with the carrots and turnips, and send your 
sauce in boats to the table.—Am. Far. 


Beware of Short Collars.—Mr. Hormes—On Sa- 
turday afternoon last, a man put up at my hause, who 
had a sick hurse. The horse did not appear to be in 
much pain, but would not eat any thing; he had been 
travelling in a team, perhaps 70 miles. On Monday 
afterroon the horse died very suddenly. He was 
standing in the stall, and as] supposed was about to 
lie down. I went out at the great door and in at the 
stable door as soon as [ could, and found him dead.— 
He must have died without a struggle. The owner 








| engaged one of my horses to complete his journey.— 
| On harnessing, I observed that the collar which the 
sick horse haa worn was 
| being put on my horse. It was shifted and put on the 
| other horse. 

| On making a post mortem exemination of the dead 
| horse, I found that the breast on the inside, and the 


too small, and objected to its 


| lower part of the shoulder appeared to be much affect- 
| ed, as were also the lungs, a quarter part being turned 
black, with the appearance of great internal pa, Nearteny 
tion. There was no other appearance of disease or 
injury to be found in him, and from this I am led to 
infer that his deagh occurred in coneequence of his 
wearing the small collar—nothing more. This should 
lead others to beware, and know that their collars are 
sufficiently large, and they may perbaps prevent much 
loss to owners, and much needless — that 
useful animal—the horse. Jounx Lapp. 
Winthrop, Jan. 18, 1840. Maine Far. 


To Preserve Eoos,—Apply with a brush a solu 
tion of gum Arabic to the shells, or immerse then. 
therein;—let them dry, and afterwards pack them in 
dry charcoal dust. This prevents them being >“ected 











by any change of temperature. 








Farmers’ Daughters. 

We have received another excellent letter from our fair 
incog. ANNETTE; but unfortunately it did notarrive until the 
end of the month, when our pages were full. We wish A, 


te, 





ARNOLD’S IMPROVED PORTABLE HORSE 


POWER. 
HOSE who are interested in the use of HORSE POW- 
ER MACHINES, for Thrashing, Sawing, or other me- 
hanical] pur; , and who wish to avail themselves of the 





would not wait to send hei letters “by a friend,” h x 
but trust them to Uncle Sam. We are aware that he is rath- 
er slow these times, but he is pretty sure, and we will gladly 
pay his fee for such letters. 

Our female friends will perceive that we have not forgot- 
ten them this month, and we hope we never shall; but for 
fear that a multiplicity of business should drive them from 
our thoughts, we advise thei to write more frequently. 

Deatu or Jonn Lowett.—A late number of the New 

Farmer contains the announcementof the death of 
John Lowell, Esq., of Roxbury, Mass., distinguished, du- 
ring aleng life, for his talents and eminent services in ci- 
vil society, and more especially, in the improvement of agri- 
culture and horticulture, and their kin sciences. 








Earty Asparacus—The first psemium this Spring, for 
early Vegetables, was awarded to James nen, for two 
bunches of Asparagus, raised by him in the garden of Dr. 
Kelsey, and delivered at the Rochester Seed Store the 27th 
of March. 


Names of Grasses=-=A Correction. 

Much confusion often arises from the circumstance 
that the common names of many grasses (and other 
plants) are entirely different in different sections of 
country. Thus June Grass, Red Top and Herds 
Grass, are terms sometimes applied to various species, 
and it is often impossible to deoide what particular 

lantsare intended to be designated, unless the true 

tanic names are given; and as these are not knowm 

by farmers generally, it is easy to account for any mis- 
takes which may be made on this subject. 

We committed anerror of this kind ourselves, on 
P. 36 in our last number, which our readers will 
niease to correct. We called June Grass, Agrostis 
Vulgaris—it is Poa Pratens's. We called Red Top 
Agrostis Stricta—it is Agrostis Vulgaris. 

The number of species of grasses found in this sec- 
tion is over onehundred. We intend to form acom- 
a collection of dried specimens next eummer, and 

ave them correctly labelled and arranged for the pro- 
posed Agricultural Museum, in connection with the 
Rochester Seed Store. 


The Agricultural Museum. 

The proposition for forming an Agricultural Museum 
as mentioned in our first number, appeats to receive 
universal approbation; and a number of our friends 
have promised to contribute something towards it.— 
Any appropriate donations will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and duly acknowledged. It isnot expected 
that much can be done towards it, until after harvest. 











Horse Medicine=-Quackery. 

We have received by mail un anonymous letter re- 
questing us ‘‘to introduce to the acquaintance of our 
readers, a medicine for horses,’’ which is prepared by 
one G. W. Merchant, and forsale (not sold, we pre- 
sume) ‘‘ by most of the Druggists in the country.” 

We know nothing about this medicine; but we do 
«now thatvoc were taxed with the postage on the leiter, 
and we think it best to give our readers some benefit 
from it. We therefore caution them, one and all, as 
they value their money and the health of their horses, 
not to have thing to do with this medicine; for we 
feel well convinced that it is all quackery and imposi- 
tion. Valuable medicines, like honesi men, do not 
require such measures to be taken to obtain public fa 

or. 








SHEPHERDS’ DOGS. 

; ys. of the true breed of Scotch Collies, may be 
had on 2 oe to Wm. Blaikie, Hamilton, U. C.— 
Price, Five Dollars each, at six weeks old, delivered at his 

farm; or six dollars if sent by Steamboat or stage. 
A remittance will ensure a puppy of the first ensuing litter, 

being sent as ordered. 
Ww. BLAIKIE. 


Hamilton, U. C, March 20, 3840. 





ANY ornamental Shrubs and beautiful flowering Plants, 
adapted to the peculiarities of this region, may be had 
at very moderate prices by applying to 
DAVID THOMAS. 
Near Aurora, Cayuga Co, 
Letters, post paid, and enclosing remittances, will receive 
due attention. 
Boxes or bundles forwarded by the Canal. 
Also for sate, 8 or 10 fine sorts of Pars, grafted from bear- 
Ing trees; oa a few other fruit trees. 
mo., 1840. 





SILK WORM EGGS. . 
VPYHE Subscriber has on hand a quantity of the Mammoth 
Sulphur variety of Silkworm Eggs, in fine order, which 
he will sell at reasonable prices. Residence, corner of High 


and Spring-strects. 
THEODORE BACKUB. 
Rochester, March 30, 1949. 


most Be age article, may find it greatly to their advantage 
to read the following notice :— 

I have devoted more than ten years exclusively to the stu- 
dy of Horse Powers, and expended over twenty thousand 
dollars in experimenting, with a fixed determination to fur- 
nish the public with a Horse Power that should not only ex- 
cel all others, but meet the wants of an industrious and en- 
teprising people. ‘Thus far my efforts have been directed to 
the construction of a machine for ONE OR TWO HOR- 
SES, that would secure ample power for all ordinary purpo- 
ses, and at the same time be portable, cheap and durable.— 
And after putting in operation a greater variety of Horse 
Powers than all hitherto known by the public, I have at 
length discovered a principle which I am confident must be- 
come the standing one for the construction of Horse Powers, 
for ages. It is secured to me by Letters Patent, and I have, 
during the past year, made and sold a large number of the 
machines, which have been applicd to a variety of mechani- 
cal purposes—affording me every facility for testing its use- 
fulness. And although we were unfortunate in our first at- 
tempts at trashing, having to contend with a thrasher that 
proved to be literally good for nothing, it is now used with 
grea‘er success, and its claim to superiority fully established 
beyond all controversy. But, until now, I have not been 
ready to introduce it to the public through the medium of the 
press, though some of its friends have taken this method 
to invite the attention of the community to its merits. 

Experience has suggested some alterations and improve- 
ments in the machine, not affecting its genera! principle, 
which it may be necessary here to notice. 

The flooring for the horse consisted of ten cast iron plates, 
entirely disconnected, lying upon friction rollers and passing 
from end to end of the machine, by means of a smali gear 
wheel and guides, without changing the surface. Here were 
two important objections that we have fully overcome, The 
guides were in separate pieces and liable to get loose, there- 
by causing disorder. This difficulty is obviated by casting 
the guides and »oxes all in one. Again, the gear wheel 
played through the centre of the plates, exposing them to 
dirt from the horse, and danger from aloose shoe or other 
hard substance that might accidentally get upon the plates and 
pass under the wheel. This is fully remedied by removing 
the gear wheel to the side of the plates, where they are out 
of sight and danger. 

Some objections were also made to iron for the horse to 
walk on; the plates or treads are now so constructed, that a 
durable wood floor is easily fitted, at a trifling expense. In 
short, the machine is so perfected, that nothing is wanted to 
render it the mast desirble HORSE POWER, that can be 
found in any country ; and Iam ready to warrant all that I 
may sell, either for one or two horses, and bind myself to re- 
fund the money in all cases where they do not fully answer 
the contract. 

Two thrashers have been constructed to accompany the 
Horse Power, one over and the other under-shot, either of 
which give uviversal satisfaction. 

Certificates relating to the utillty of the Horse Power, or 
any information desired, may be hzdon applying to the sub- 
scriber. But the machine in all cases, is its best recommen- 
dation. The Right for a large amount of territory has al- 
realy been sold, and the whole country will soon be able to 
judge of its merits. 

All communications addressed to ine, Post paid, will re- 


ceive due attention. 
WILLIAM E. ARNOLD. 

N. B. Those who wish to avail themselves of Mr. Arnold’s 
improvement in the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, or 
Missouri; or in the counties of York, Cumberiand, or Ox- 
ford in the State of Maine; or in the counties of Albany, 
Rensselaer, or Green, in the State of New York; or Madi- 
son country in Tilinois; may apply to Dr. Moses Long, of 
Rochester, N. Y¥., as the exclusive agent for those districts. 
Dr. L. is also interested in the manufacture of Horse Power 
Machines, and sales of patent rights in thirteen other States, 
and in twenty-one other counties in New York. 
e Rochester, April, 1240. 


A PARTNER WANTED. 
N Experienced Nurseryman, who has already a good 
Green House and Young Nursery, where there is an ex- 
cellent chance for an extensive business, wishes to form a 
co-partnership with some person who can invest a few hun- 
drec dollars to increase the concern, and who would be wil- 
ling to devote his attention to the business. 
Ty Enquire at the Rochester Seed Store. 
April 1, 1830. 


SILK WORM EGGS, 
VERY large quantity of Silk Worm Eggs, of the 
Mammoth Sulphur, and other varieties, are for sale at 
the Seed Store, at reduced prices. ’ 
N. B. “Dennis’ Silk Manual,” Price 25 cents, also for sale. 
April 1, 1240, 











ITUATIONS WANTED by several Gardeners.— 
Enquire at the Seed Store. 
April 1, 1840. 


GENUINE ROHAN POTATOES, 

A FRESH supply, warranted genuine, received at the 
tS. Seed Store—Price $2 per bushel—#5 per barrel. A 
remitiance will ensure their being sent according to instrue- 
tions; and if a large quantity is desired, a reduction will be 
made. M. B. BATEHAM. 

DURHAM CATTLE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, at his stock farm, one 
mile east of the village of Alexander, Genesee County, 
thirteen one and two year old Bulls, ranging from five to 
seven eighths blooded, reared from his ful! blooded Durham 
importation of 1834, crossed with the Otto and Devonshire 
breeds. Terms moderate. 2 














March ‘31, 184°. PETER A. ROMSEN. 





I 


b other kinds of first rate table potatoes. Also, as 





CARTHAGE NURSERY. 
OHAN POTATOES.—The subscriber has for sale this 
most prolific and excellent potatoe, which he will put 
to order, either in small or large quantities, together 


Fruit Trees, of the most approved kinds, and Grape Ving 
of celebrated varieties. All of which will be sold at prices 
suited to the times. 
N. B. 100,000 Silk Worm Eggs for Sale. 
Address, through the Rochester Post Office, to 
H. N. LANGWORTHYy, 
Irondequoit, 3miles north of Rochester, 


March 31. 
Millet and Hemp Seed Wanted at the Rocheste; 
Seed Store. 














Fresh Lu e Seed, imported last fall, and its vital. 


cern 
ity tested this Spring, for sale at the Seed Store. Price, 
37} cents per pound. 





AGENTS 
FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE 


AND NEW GENESEE FARMER. 
full assortment of seeds, put up at the Rochester 
Store, may be found at each of the following places. 
Subscriptions will also be received there for the “ New Gen. 
esee Farmer and Gardener’s Journal :”” 
BuGale,. cccccccscse eeeee ee W. & G. Bryant. 
Lockport,...... -S. H. Marks & Co, 
New Fane,.......+-+ - «+e. P. Lukens. 
AIDION, «6 eee ce eee cee sees oeeehtathbun & Clark. 
Brockport,. ....0+ee+0e+2-+++George Allen. 
Scotsville, ....2eeee+ee+ee-++ Andrus & Garbutt, 













Le Roy, ..e-eeseeeeeeee+ + + «Tompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, . .. 1... eeeeeeeeeeed. V. D. Verplanck, 
Attica, .. 2c ccc cc cc cccccc cht. & N. Wells, 
Perry,...+- -....+L. B. Parsons & Son. 
Mount Morris, +R. Sleeper. 

eneseo, - F. & G. W. Wyman, 
Canandaigua J.B Hayes, 


ie N_ Bogert. 


Geneva,...- 
. -Abram Deuel, 


Waterloo, .. 


Auburn,...+-+- ° .-T. M. Hunt. 
Palmyra, ...-2ee-cees o++.+Hoyt & May. 
Newark,. ...+seeeeeee + ++++Doane & Partridge. 
Syracuse,..s.ee+eeeeeeeeeee-T. B, Fitch & Co, 
Utiea,. ecccccccce eos eeeccced. BE. Warner. 
Oswego,..o++eeeeses cece s+ +M. B. Edson. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 


Rochester Seed-Store, March 1, 1240. 





ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, APRIL 2, 1840. 


WHEAT,....per bushel,....$ S8l a $ 
i iusiens © aneta”  Gibisesen 
OS ee ae eee 
DAME Ee cccccee ™ ccosccs § Bscocces & 
Cibmectascett stances SERbbsnesees 


5O..eeeee 75 


TWDecvcccccecs 


en 25 
75.0000. 1,00 
63 


PEAS, Common, . “ 
BEANS, White,.. ‘ 
POTATOES, .... * 
APPLES, Desert,. <‘ 
“ Cooking, * BD. ccccee 
“ Dried, ... * ..cccee 1,00....- 1,9 
CIDER,....+.-.+ barrel, ... 1,75..... 2,00 
FLOUR, Superfine, “* ....... 4,25..cccseeee 
“ce Se tea ccaiese Ge eeet anne 
SALT, ccccccccee 
PORK, Mess,...-- ‘* 
$6 Prime,.... ‘ 
oe Hog, ..--100 Ibs..... 
BEEF, <cccsvcccese 


eereee 
eereeer 
eoreeee 
eeeeree 


eeeeeee PIU e twee erseee 


veeeee.14,00.... 14,50 
weve ee 10,50... 611,00 

4,50..... 5,00 
00..... 5,50 


seccces Dy 


POULTRY, .cccsscce  .., Distne ane 
EGGS, ......-++++-perdozen, 124.......15 
BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound 12}...... 15 
sé Peeiesces @ 4c |G caves 
ee ee 
DL sanecncccnsce * ge Tmscneee 


TREN Wes sesesccces | cos 
re ee 
SHEEP SKINS,,....each,... 
WOOL, ........2-.pound,.. 
PEARL ASHES, ..100 lbs.. 
POT, sé “ " 
CT Serre, ee 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,.. 
CLOVER, “......0. “ 6,50 ....7,50 
Peimen  xe ace ccs Se. 1,00 
PLASTER, (in bbls.) per ton, 6,00.......+++++ 
4 bulk, (at Wheatland) 3,00........+++ 


Rrmarxs.—The Rochester Market is at present in a very 
unsettled state,—spring business and naviertion not yet cor- 
menced. The roads are very bad—the times are had, and the 
people feel bad—prices are low, and purchasers are scaree-- 
because money is scarce. 

During the past month, the price of whent declined ; but 
the latest news from England has again revived it a little, 
and it is now expected to advance. Purchasers from Canada 
have come into this and the Western States, and are buying 
wheat for the Canadian and English markets; but there is 
little competition, and high prices must not he expected. 

Owing to the bad state of the roads, some kinds of pro- 
duce are n gool deman!; but business generally is very 
dull and mvat remain so until after por igation opens, whe" 
we chal! rertainic @s more lively, if net better times. 


10. ccrcccveee 
We<eccbbeckan 
50....2-- G8 
BGO. .cccccc cece 
4,50. .ccee 
9,00. ....10,00 
1,25..... 1,50 








